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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


The Coal-Land Dectsion—Bryan and Cannon—John Temple Graves’s 
Acceptance —Political Events—Street Traific—The Eucharistic Congress 
in London—Progress in Aeronautics—-The Railroad to Medina— 
French Politics and Labor. 
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Sending a Son to College . . . . . CHARLES F. THWING 
The Practical Use of Air Ships . . . . COUNT ZEPPELIN 
The Foolish Knight (Poem) . . . . . .LLOYD ROBERTS 
Jewish Criminality. . . . . » FRANCIS J. OPPENHEIMER 
Great Britain and the Liquor Business, CHARLES M. SHELDON 
Triumph of a Turkish Exile. . . . FRANKLIN E. HOSKINS 
The Fifteenth Amendment... . ° « « «j}. W. HOOD 
The Alchemist (Poem) ... . PAULINE FRANCES CAMP 
Politics in Canada . . . . + + + »« + EDWARD PORRITT 
The Crow Indian Fair . .. . LOTTA ALLEN MEACHAM 
The Improbability of Life on Mars . . . JAMES H. STOLLER 
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EDITORIALS BOOK REVIEWS 
The Jewish Defense Constitutional History of England 
The Wright Brothers A Miod That Found Itself 
A Pyrthic Victory Chapters tn Rural Progress 
Making Religion Impracticable On the Witoess Stand 
Jan Powren’s Case Socialists at Work 
Memory ia Plants Romance of the Reaper 
Church Unton in Indta Motor Days in England 
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}* XCESS CHARGE ELIMINATED 
FROM LIFE INSURANCE 


The Present Management of “ ge ontg — in 


“TheWashington Life”? >. py sta, expense ratio, re- 


duce the remium to the 

minimum. 

It is issuing policies to people who want insurance for the SAKE of INSURANCE. 

Every figure in policy GUARANTEED as provided by the Standard Forms of the State. 

To the salaried man the POLICIES of the “WASHINGTON” afford PROTECTION 
for his dependents at the lowest rates. The real cost is not dependent upon so-called 
“dividends,” to secure which an increased rate is charged. Correspond with 


JOHN TATLOCK, President 


The Washington Life Insurance Company ; | 
141 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | 


af 
























has proven two things: 














fitlantic Mutual 
tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation - 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 








was preceded by a stock ny — AF —— 


During ts existence the company QuR BULB CATALOGUE, 
value Of ..cccccccsecccccces $22,662,119,438.00 ° ° 
Received premiums" thereon . to handsomely illustrated, with 

Xn ern | th 

i ate soe, Te full and reliable cultural directions, 
GOMCTS cocescccccccccccccccs 82,497,340.00 ‘aos 

Oh seep tere hove Seen sen once and containing the largest assortment 

Sees cctanding. ot | poeeens sain of high-class Bulbs in America, is 

Se ccccecccccesccceccesccees y 0 = 

Interest paid on _ certificates rs 9 “4 P 4 

onmauts 10 oevseneceseessis _19998,065.85 now ready and will be mailed free 
of the company amounted to.. 12,664,897.11 ° ° ° — 
The profits of the company revert to the as- on application. A postal is sufficient. 


sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby co 


or such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
tod, tn eoverdnace wih tbe chutes J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
33 Barclay Street through to 38 Park Place 


A. A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, View Preciient | 
CHARLES E. FAY, Third Vice-President. NEW YORK 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary ESTABLISHED 1802 
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OUR FICTION OF 1908 








SIX EXCEPTIONAL NOVELS 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 





Th 





e Last Voyage of the Donna Isabel 





Mr. Parrish’s first sea story has a quality that should 
put it on the same shelf with the masterpieces of Rus- 
sell, Cooper, and Stevenson. His admirers will find it 
a distinct advance on anything he has yet done. 














GANTON @ CoO. 





A story of present-day business and social life in 
Chicago by Arthur J. Eddy. The central character 
is a remarkable figure. 














|| WULNOTH THE WANDERER 








times and personality of King Alfred in a story instinct 








Mr. H. Escott-Inman is one of the first to utilize the 


with the romance and hardihood of the old viking days. 








PRISONERS OF CHANCE 





A splendid historical romance in which Randall Par- 
rish’s story-telling genius is at its best. 








THE SILVER BLAD 


E 





According to the Chicago Tribune this new book by 
Charles E. Walk is “about the most compelling de- 
tective story of recent years.” 




















INTO THE PRIMITIVE 





Robert Ames Bennet’s daring and thrilling story ofa 
desert coast and the three who were shipwrecked there 
has been called one of the year’s powerful novels. 











Each, $1.50 




















A.C. McCLVURG @ CO., Publishers 
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THE TESTING OF DIANA MALLORY 
A New Novel By MRS..HUMPHRY WARD 


Lady Rose’s daughter—Kitty Ashe—indeed, all of Mrs. Ward’s women pale before the white fire of the spirit of 
Diana Mallory. Young, gracious, high-minded, sweet-hearted, she is brought with brutal suddenness into the knowl- 
edge that her dead young mother had murdered a man whom the world believed her lover, The mother’s name, 
protected by her husband while he lived by the use of a different surname for the child’s seke, is still in public 
memory infamous. Just-before the blow strikes, Diana Mallory is betrothed to the man she loves. Therefore to 
him there comes the highest privilege possible to a man—to guard and shelter in time of trouble the woman he 
loves. And the man— : 

Brilliant with movement and alive with meaning, by every test this is the greatest work of Mrs. Ward, a novel 
that thrills and satisfies, b it is passionate, and beautiful, and true. 

Eight illustrations in Sepia from the original paintings by W. Hatherell, R. I. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


A SPIRIT IN PRISON 
A New Novel By ROBERT HICHENS 


_ In Italy, his power of narrative at its Mr. Hichens lays this new story. Maurice Delarey, after betrayiug 
his wife for a young peasant girl, meets his death by a fall into the sea, leaving Hermione; his wife, with her 
unborn child, ignorant of his treachery and heart-broken-at his loss. The action takes place on a small island in 
the bay just outside of Naples. Here "Teanlena is living with her child, Vere, a charming, gracious, childlike girl of 
sixteen. They are visited by the life-long friend of Hermione, Emile Artois, a writer of distinction. The story 
sweeps or to a triumphant conclusion. 


Bight illustrations by Cyrus Cuneo. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


GILBERT NEAL 
A New Novel By, WILL N. HARBEN 


The triangle of love has not been drawn in just this way before. Mr. Harben has recognized the part that love 
between the married man and the unmarried woman—or vice versa—is playing as a theme in fiction, and without 
undue sensation has set about finding the truth of it. The story is laid in a Georgia village. Boldly realistic in 
method, and in spirit fine and true. 


With frontispiece. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


This volume of prose by Swinburne is marked by every felicity of his thought and otyle, and it will reveal at 
once a new as well as the old Swinburne to readers of his great poems and tragedies. ese papers are critical 
and illuminative, devoting themselves to Shakespeare and the writers of his time. This flowering period of Eng- 
ish letters has never before been treated as Swinburne does it here. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00 net. 




















THE TOY SHOP—A Tale of Lincoln 
By MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 


_ The kind of story that brings a lump to the throat and a glimpse of glory to the eyes. There is Lincoln visit- 
ing a toy shop in the gloam of a winter evening to buy tin soldiers for his little son, and talking with the old toy- 
maker, veteran of Napoleon’s wars, who unconsciously wrings the over-burdened President’s heart with tales of 
his emperor, who never doubted, never wavered. 


Pictorial cover in colors. I6mo, cloth, 50 cents net. 


EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF 
By NORMAN DUNCAN 


Set in the romantic land of Labrador among the people the author knows so well, and eloquent with strong 
passions, these stories are of the order that has set Mr. Duncan’s name apart in fiction. All of them are intensely 
romantic, some have a certain magnificent religious conviction, and all are deeply appealing in the widest sense. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 








UNCLE SAM’S BUSINESS Wee Winkles at the Mountains 
By CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT By;GABRIELLE JACKSON 
How Uncle Sam carries out the orders of his citizens Jolly, chubby little Wee Winkles is almost seven 
—mail business and bank business, draining of lands, years oid in this story, and her brother Wideawake is 
tests of pure food, and scores of other services. nearly ten. 
Post 8&0, cloth, $1.25. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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Connecticut, New Haven. 


Yale Divinity School 


Offering full ang ye advantages to college duates 
in three courses of study, adapted to meet modern con- 
ditions, leading to the degree of B. D. with a wide range 
of electives in all departments of the University, thus af- 
fording its students contact with the most distinguished 

Opens Sept. 


Address Tut Dean, New Haven, Ct. 


MISS BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Offers a healthful, happy home, with the best advantages 
tion. Norwich, Conn. 


UNIVERSITY « ‘of CHICAGO 


scholars and lecturers of the University. 
24, 1 








ILLINOIS 

















THE WESTON SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


St. James St., Roxbury 


Resident and Day Pupils. 
well as for examinations. 

The Principal, Mrs. Mathews-Richardson, and 
the Dean, Rev. S. S. Mathews, D.D., announce a 


GREAT ENLARGEMENT 
lly new HODGES HALL will be opened in 
Largest and finest grounds for out-of-door sports 
of any girls’ school in Boston. 


The Principal may be seen at the school Wed- 
nesdays in September, or by appointnient. 


Fits for life as 














NEW JERSEY 










350 of its class-room nll oe iP 

One may take up High School or College ae 
at almest any point and do hell the werk for 0 
Bachelor degree. Courses for Teachers, Writers, 
Ministers, Bankers, Farm and Home Economists, 
and future Engineering, Law, Medical Students. 


The University of Chicago, Div. iy Chicago, Ill. il 








J . > 
Cranford, N-J- Miss Richmond’s 


Boarding School. Limited number. 
a Pantene tative French, Music, Dancing. Special 
attention to pupils under fourteen. 











Chicago. Theological Seminary 


5lst Year opens September 30, 1908. 


Offers all college x ~:~ (classical, literary and scienti- 
fic), thorough practical training for pastorate, 
teaching, and missionary ministry. Increased liza- 


tion in psychology, sm, social economics 
and music. Rare Peete” Rg and practice 


in field work. Scholarshi and fellowshi study 
pe. Prof. H. M. SCOTT, 81 Asbla nd Bird. C Chicago, 


The Lakewood School 
Lakewood, New Jersey 


In America’s most beautiful winter resort. Boys 





assured good teaching, individyal care, attractive home, 
and the t of climates. New gy Att e 
limited. 21st year opens Sept. 29. 


WILBERT P. FERGUSON, Ph.D , Headmaster 














ILLINOIS, Woodstoc 
Todd Seminary for Boys $F. 


60 minutes from one. Altitude 60 

and healthful town in Illinois. Ideal, “for eve’ — boy, 
a cultured gentleman and a good citt 

nomenal, Desire to hear from you. \Address Noble Hill, fin Pris. 


ee oatie 


ation 





MATAWAN (N. J.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Thorough instruction in small classes, Strict Giscipline. 
Handsome buildings with modern improvements. G: 
sium. Seautiful grounds of seven acres. Artesian well 
water. 30 miles from New York. $400 per year. Send for 





MASSACHUSETTS 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG bag 
_ SAMUEL Vv. COLE, A. M., De ent. 
begims’ September "16, * gndowed.” Certif- 
ee ts "eaten: Advanced Sheed ~2 = high-school gradu- 
ates and others. Art and music. Native French and Ger- 
maa. New dining hall and dormitories. Modern Ean. 
with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, id-hocke 
ete. Steam and electricity. Healthful location, within 
miles of Boston. For eatalogue and views, address 
WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, 








Waban School 797,0sz* 3- 4, Pilisbury Waban, Mase” 


If your bey is rather bright he needs — school. Let us 
tell you what we are doing for these boys. 








illustrated catalogue. 
Boarding and Dey 


MISS BEARD School for Girls 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Suburban to New York. Berkeley Ave., Orange, N. J. 


NEW YORE 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The next term opens September 16th, 1908, 10 A. M. 
8 P. M. the imanguration of Rev. Herbert Alden Youtz, 
Ph.D., as Richards Professor of Christian Theo! . The 
Charge to the new Professor will be given by r 
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MACKENZIE SCHOOL 


DOBBS FERRY-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Fall term begins Sept. 23d. ‘Buildings and grounds are 
open daily for inspection. 


NEW YORE Day School 

LAW SCHOOL avening School New York City. 

“Dwight Method” of instruction. LL.B, in two years. 

LL.M. in three years. High standards. Send for catalogue. 
GRORGE CHASE, Dean. 





174 Fulton St. 





HORACE MANN SCHOOLS 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Perfect appointments for all grades. Physical Education 
Building open on Saturday. Out-of-door clubs. Afternoon 
study-hour in the Elementary School. Open Monday, a 3 
tember 2ist. Circulars sent on application. Samuel 
Dutton, Supt., Broadway and 120th St., New York. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEM'!NARY 
700 Park Avenue, New York 

The Seventy-third academic year begins Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 30th, 8. The Faculty will meet to receive. 
applicants for admission in the President’s room at 9.30 
A. M. Rooms will be drawn at 2 P. The Opening 
Address by the Reverend Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., will 
be delivered in the Adams Chapel, Thursday, October ist, 
at 4.30 P. M. 

REVEREND FRANCIS BROWN, D.D., LL.D., 
President Blect. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 


St. Martins, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
A boarding school for boys in the elevated and attractive 


country north of Philadelphia. Catalogues on application. 
a, PATTERSON, Headmaster. 

















BLAIRSVILLE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN and PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL, Blairsville, Pa. 
Classical and Literary courses. Famous German instructor 
in Music. Art. LMlocution. Faculty of experienced grad- 
uates from the best universities in Burope and America. 

Catalog, Rev. N. 8. Fiscus, A. M., B. D., President. 





SCHOOL FOR SALE 





For Sale, California 
SELECT PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Finely located and prosperous. Yearly net income, 
$3,000.00. Terms reasonable. Address 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Berkeley, Cal. 


OF HIGHEST AWARD 
JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 
WOT ECE, BANK: SCHOOL 
or H using only Was 
burne’s Patent Adjustable 


“OK. rit 








A Pleasant and Effective 
Preventive of 


Rheumatic and Gouty 
Aches and Pains 


“*Tastes Like Soda water."’ 
50c. & $1 at druggists or by mail. 
THE TARRANT CO. 
44 Hudson St., New York 





sg 
The Uric Acid Solvent. 
64th Year of Success. 





HOTELS 





HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 
Rooms, $2.00 per day and up 


Room and Bath, $3,00 per day and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 per day and up 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Broadway and 1iith Street 
New York City 
Rooms $1.00 and upward 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 





Caldwell 
New Jersey 


MONOMONOCK IN 


Open during the Fall Months. 
This section of New Jersey is noted for its Healthful 
Climate. Golf, Garage and Stables on the premises. 
G. F. VAN WAGENEN, Manager. 


OTEL RIDER, Cambridge Springs, Pa. America’s fore- 
most health, recreation and rest resort. Open all year 
—all outdoor and indoor diversion. Circular. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 
ciding. OC. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 














fewis® @oncER 


The Largest and 
Best Eauipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 


Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons f Ramage House-cleaning 
rticles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATCRS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 


Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy 


Orders by mail receive prompt and carefut atiention, 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 











135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 
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Cut this out and preserve for reference or post on 
the bulletin board of the reading-room. 


The Tudependent 


BOOK LIST No. 25 
Modern English Drama.—I. 


[The library reports indicate that the reading of plays 
is becoming more and more general, and this fact is en- 
couraging publishers to make a point of printing the bet- 
ter known dramas of living playwrights. The following 
list and others that will appear later on American and 
European dramatists have been compiled by Montrose J. 
Moses, author of “Famous Actor-Families in America,” 
and are intended to form a concise reading — to 
modern drama. The books mentioned will be ordered by 
THE INDEPENDENT on receipt of price.]} 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM. 

As general and useful bibliogtaphies, the 
reader is referred to: Contemporary Biogra- 
phy. Compiled by Agnes M. Elliott. Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. 50 cents. Reading List on 
Modern Dramatists. Compiled by Clara A. 
Mulliken. Boston Book Co. 20 cents. 


In order to gain a general idea of the course 
of recent English drama, the reader is re 
ferred to: 

The English Stage of Today. By Mario 
Borsa. Translated and edited by Selwyn Brin- 
ton. Lane, $2.50. (A _ healthy discussion of 
present day English playgoers, play writers, 
actor-managers and critics. 


The Renascence of the English Drama. By 
Henry Arthur Jones. Macmillan, $1.75. (A philo- 
sophical and scholarly exposition of the ethics of 


the drama as bearing upon the stage, the 


craftsman, and the English public.) 


JONES, HENRY ARTHUR (b. 1851) 


The Case of Rebellious Susan. The Liars. 
(Excellent examples of light comedy vein.) 


Saints and Sinners. Michael and His Lost 
Angel. (Dramas of ministerial types.) 


Mrs. Dane’s Defense. _ (Decidedly his strong 
est play technically.) Macmillan, 75 cents each. 


An account of Mr. Jones is to be found in 
the Book Buyer, 16:225. 


PHILLIPS, STEPHEN (b. 1867). 


Paolo and Francesca. Lane, $1.25. (Verse 
characterized by simple lyricism. Drama_ ef- 
fectively presented in America by H. B. Irving.) 


Ulysses. Macmillan, $1.25. (More narrative 
than dramatic. Stage version of the Odyssey. 
Charles Frohman mounted it lavishly, but it 
failed. Herod (Lane, $1.25) and Nero (Mac- 
millan, $1.25) are cast in the same mold.) 

For criticism of Phillips see William Archer’s 
“Poets of the Younger Generation” (Lane, $6.00) ; 
E. E. Hale, Jr.’s, “Dramatists of Today” (Holt, 
$1.50); Arthur’ Symons’s “Studies in Prose and 
Verse” (Dutton, $2.50). 

PINERO, ARTHUR WING (b. 1855). 


Dandy Dick. Baker, 50 cents. (Comprising 
one of the Court Farces. Read also The Ama- 
zons. Baker, 5c cents. 











The Gay Lord Quex. Baker, 0 cents. 
(Minute study of a peculiar phase of English 
life. Play considered of highest value by W. 
D. Howells. A less coarse phase shown in 
The Princess and the Butterfly. French, 25 
cents. 


The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. Baker, 50 
cents. (Together with The Notorious Mrs. 
Ebbsmith (Baker, 50 cents), and Iris (Baker, 50 
cents), exemplifies Pinero’s skill in feminine 
psychology. ) 

Trelawney of the Wells. Russell, $1.50; 
Dram. Pub. Co., 50 cents. (A treatment of stage 
life worthy of Dickens. Pinero’s power of story 
telling likewise shown in His House in Order. 
Baker, 50 cents.) 


For criticism of Pinero see H. Hamilton Fyfe’s 
“A Study of A. W. Pinero”; A. W. Walkley’s 
“Playhouse Impressions”; Book Buyer, 17:301; 
Fortnightly, 67 :746; Critic, 37 :117. 

SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD (b. 1856). 

Candida. (A comedy development, involv- 
ing the fate of a youthful Shelley-esque hero 
and a middle class heroine.) You Never Can 
Tell. (A farce-comedy that carries by reason 
of its wonderful wit.) In Plays Pleasont and 
Unpleasant. Brentano’s. 2 vols. $2.50. 

Cesar and Cleopatra. (A modern treatment. 
full of drollery, yet with dignity and grace of 
characterization. ) The Devil’s iple. 
(Tragi-comedy, with interesting character 
types. The atmosphere is semi-historical.) 
In Three Plays for Puritans. Brentano’s. $1.25. 
See also his two volume “Collection of Dramatic 
Opinions” (Brentano, $2.50), written while he 
was dramatic editor for the London Saturday Re- 
view. Read the very interesting prefaces to all of 
his books. 

YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER (b. 186s). 

See chapter in Borsa on The Irish National 
Theater, and H. S. Krans’s William B. Yeats 
(McClure, 75 cents). Also read Yeats’s own 
volumes, The Celtic Twilight (Macmillan, 
$1.50) and The Idea of Good and Evil (Mac- 
millan, $1.50). 

The Hour Glass. (A modern morality play.) 
The Land of the Heart’s Desire. (Irish mysti- 
cal drama.) A Potof Broth. (A farce dealing 
with Irish superstition.) Macmillan. $1.25. 
KENNEDY, CHARLES RANN. 


The Servant in the House. Harper, $1.25. 
(This play, first produced last winter in this 
country, attracted wide attention on account of 
its theme, Christian Socialism, and its intro- 
duction of the Christ-like character of Manson.) 





Dramatic Criticism 


THe INDEPENDENT frequently publishes articles 
by leading playwrights, actors and managers, and 
once a month during the season picks out the 
best of the current plays for frank criticism from 
a literary and sociological standpoint. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
A Weekly Magazine, Founded in 1848 


10 cents a copy, $2.00 a year 
130 Fulton Street NEW YORK 
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Children 
Educated at Home 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 


(Established 1897) 


Daily lessons and detail courses of instruction, 
with books and materials, whereby children from 
six to twelve years of age may be educated at 
home by parents, teachers or governesses accord- 
ing to the best modern methods and under the 
guidance and supervision of a school with a na- 
tional reputation for training young children. 
Courses for each of the six elementary grades 
parallel to work being done, day by day, by pupils 
in the school’s own classrooms. Faculty of trained 
and experienced teachers, specialists in elementary 
«vag For catalogue and sample lessons, 
address 


HEADMASTER {Calvert School,t 6 W. Chase Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 














THE ERA OF 
CHEAP TELEGRAPHY 
IS HERE 


ONERATETOALL POINTS 


4 


JO WORDS FOR 25CENTS 


HE first lines of the Telepost will be put into 
commercial operation about the time 
This Issue of Independent Magazine 
reaches you. New lines will be opened as 
rapidly as physical and financial conditions permit, 
until every city in the United States is connected 
This new automatic service is of vital interest 
not only to present users of the telegraph, but 
also to the general public, who will now able 
to send quite a LETTER by wire and receive a 
prepaid reply the same day at a total expense (re 
gardless of distance) of 530 cents for the two. 
An interesting illustrated booklet has been pre- 
pared, describing in detail the invention, its 
operation, its economy, its rapidity and its ac- 
curacy. a without cost to anyone asking for 
Booklet No. 1 


TELEPOST COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 





Examine FREE the p ARS S 

Indispensable NEW 

The foremost of money savers tn telling one what WOT fo do. 
The Famous Legal Standard PARSONS’ 


LAWS OF BUSINESS 


The eg sg ed companion of 
m= every one in business, every on 
SA i ~~ does business, every one 
needing knowledge owt busi- 
ness; every one who holds prop- 
erty or wishes to hold it; that 
is, dll the world. 
Over 220.000 sold of former editions 
Whether or not you have one 
4 You cannot afford not to 
ij own The New, Greatly En- 
i} riched 1908 Edition. 
j With up-to-date chapters on 
Employers’ Liability: Powers and 
Liabilities of Stockholders, Offi- 











Trade-Mark a Bailment, etc. 
H) Also Glaseary of Law 


Term 
It Twente also of rights and 
duties under Contracts, Sales, 
: Notes, Aques’. 7. Con- 
sideration, mitations, ases, 
9x6% in. 909 pp. Partnership, Executors, Interest, 
In Law Canvas Binding. Insurance, Collections, Bonds, 
Receipts, Patents, Deeds, Mort- 
gages, Liens, Assignments, Minors, Married Women, Arbi- 
tration, Guardians, Wills, and very much besides. 
Up-to-Date 1908—The Book contains also ebstracts of All 
State Laws relating to collection of Debts, Interest, Usury, 
Deeds, Holidays, Days of Grace, Limitations, Liens, etc. 
Likewise nearly 300 Approved Forms for Contracts of all 
kinds, Assignments, Guaranty, Powers of Attorney, Wills, 
ete. 


Sent by prepaid express, on examination for twenty days. 
If what we claim, remit $3.50 in payment; if not wanted, 
notify us and we will send Ae mg for return. 


tion THE INDEPENDENT. 
THE S$. S. SCRANTON C0. Hartford, Conn. 
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High-crade Uorieht PIANOS 


- htly used instruments; 12 Steinways from $350 u 

ebers from $250 up; "also ordinary second-hand p 
sights, $100 up; also 10 very fine Parlor Grand Pianos 
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Survey of the World 


The United States Cir- 
cuit Court for the East- 
ern District of Pennsyl- 
vania has issued a decision declaring 
unconstitutional and void that clause in 
the Hepburn Act which forbids railroad 
companies to transport in interstate com- 
merce any article or commodity :manu- 
factured, mined, or produced by them or 
under their authority. The case was 
argued in June, Attorney-General Bona- 
parte making the principal argument for 
the Government. The effect of the law, 
if valid, would be to require all railroads 
to sell their coal lands and give up the 
mining of coal, or, at least, to limit the 
transportation and sale of coal to the 
State. The decision supporting the right 
of the railroads was agreed to by Judges 
George Gray and George M. Dallas, and 
a dissenting opinion was rendered by 
Judge Joseph Buffington. In his deci- 
sion Judge Gray concluded as follows: 


“From every point of view which we have 
been able to approach the question, the unrea- 
sonableness and consequent invalidity of this 
so-called ‘commodities clause’ is apparent. It 
invades the rights of the State by striking 
down the liberty, hitherto innocently enjoyed 
by its citizens under the laws and usages of 
the Commonwealth, to engage in interstate 
commerce to the fullest extent, as to all harm- 
less articles, whether owned or not owned by 
the carrier, and deprives of their property these 
defendants, contrary to the letter and spirit of 
the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution. If 
the enactment in question be warranted by the 
commerce clause of the Constitution, it is hard 
to see what bounds may be set to the expendi- 
ture of that power.. It will, indeed, be an open 
door thru which the forces of a centralization 
hitherto unknown may enter at will, to the 
overthrow of that just balance between Fed- 
eral and State power for which the makers of 
the Constitution so wisely provided; as an es- 
sential to the preservation of our dual form of 
,0vernment. 

“We confine ourselves to the concrete facts 
presented by the pleadings in these cases, and 
intimate no opinion either way as to cases 


The Coal-land 
Decision 


where property has been acquired by the car- 
riers subsequent to the passage of the act. For 
the reasons stated, therefore, these bills in 
equity are dismissed, and the petition for writs 
of mandamus on the law side of this court are 
denied.” 


Judge Dallas added: 


“The question is not whether the carriage 
from State to State of coal produced by the 
carrier is interstate commerce, for, of course, 
it is; but whether, being a kind of commerce 
which is not inimical to safety, health, or 
morals, and which, therefore, any one is en- 
titled to pursue, ‘as of right,’ Congress may re- 
strict a railroad company’s interstate transpor- 
tation to coal not mined or owned by it and in 
which it has no interest. Any such restriction, 
whatever it may be called, in its nature and ef- 
fect is discriminative prohibition, and that the 
restrictive prohibition now in question was en- 
acted not actually for the regulation of inter- 
state commerce, but really to coerce the con- 
formity of intrastate business with a ‘policy’ 
approved by Congress, seems practically to be 
admitted, and could not, with candor, be 
denied. 

“No court has authority, under the guise of 
interpretation, to change the Constitution for 
the purpose of meeting a supposed requirement 
of present conditions, and the covert tendency 
of any usurpation of any such authority would 
inevitably be to transform the Government of 
enumerated powers which the Constitution es- 
tablished into a Government with all power 
vested in its legislative’. and executive 
branches.” 


Attorney-General Bonaparte has held a 
conference with the President and will 
appeal to the Supreme Court. As the 
result of the decision the stock of the 
Reading and Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
roads advanced two points, and several 
other railroads to a less amount. 

st 

Mr. Bryan was of- 
Bryan and Cannon fended at the tone of 

Speaker Cannon’s de- 
scription of him in a late speech as a man 
who had accumulated more than a mil- 
lion dollars selling wind and ink to the 
public. In an address at Olney, IIl., he 























































detailed the amount of his wealth, and 
how he got it, and challenged Mr. Can- 
non to do the same. He said he was 
worth about $3,000 when he was elected 
to Congress. He served four years, and 
by careful economy saved between $3,000 
and $4,000, or about $1,000 a year, so 
that when he went out of Congress in 
the spring of 1895 he was worth about 
$6,000 or $7,000. During the period that 
elapsed between the end of his Congres- 
sional terms and his nomination for the 
Presidency—about a year and four 
months—he was engaged in speaking 
and in lecturing, and added a small sum 
to his savings. 

“After the election in 1896 my earning power 
as a lecturer was largely enhanced by the 
prominence which the campaign had given me. 
My book, ‘The First Battle,’ brought me $17,- 
ooo, and I gave an equal amount of the profits 
to the various committees that had carried on 
the campaign of 1896. My lectures have been 
profitable and my writings have paid me well, 
but no one attends the lectures unless he wishes 
to do so, and no one buys what I write unless 
he is interested in reading it. 

“More than half of my time since 1896 has 
been given to gratuitous work, and yet I have 
been able to euppect myself and accumulate 
property. which I would estimate at $125,000; 
but, as one can never say accurately what 
property is worth until he sells it, I will fix 
$150,000 as the outside limit of my wealth, and 
I am willing to leave it to the public to deter- 
mine whether that is more than I ought to 
have earned or whether I have earned it 
honestly.” 

Mr. Cannon, who has for years been 
elected by an overwhelming majority, but 
is now opposed by temperance people and 
Methodists as well as Democrats, so that 
his seat is in danger, replied to Mr. 
Bryan’s challenge that his statement as 
to Mr. Bryan’s wealth was intended as 
humor. He does not know what Mr. 
Bryan is worth nor does he care. As 
for himself he is worth considerably less 
than the million or two Mr. Bryan 
hinted at. His personal property, he 
says, consists of $55,000 worth of stock 
in the Second National Bank. His resi- 
dence in Danville is assessed at $22,000 
and his personal effects are listed at $15,- 
115, as follows: Cow, $40; watch, $25; 
piano, $300; jewelry and plate, $350; 
cash. on hand, $2,600; credits of other 
than banks and brokers, $10,300, and 
household furniture, $1,500. He admits 
also owning land and city lots. People 
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there generally believe the Speaker is 
worth anywhere from $200,000 to $500,- 
000, and that his property has-come thru 
the management of his late brother’s es- 
tate, with whom he was associated in 
business. 
& 

On Friday last, 
in the presence 
of Mr. Hisgen, 
candidate for President of the Independ- 
ence party, and of Mr. Hearst, founder 
of the party, John Temple Graves ac- 
cepted the nomination as Vice-President 
in Atlanta. In an address Mr. Hearst 
declared that if William J. Bryan was 
sincere he should not have approached 
him four months ago with the proposi- 
tion to.support him (Bryan) in the cam- 
paign and he (Bryan) would support 
him (Hearst) in the next campaign. In 
his speech of acceptance Mr. Graves said 
that the Independence party is the first 
of the great national parties to give the 
South a place upon its Presidentiol ticket 
—a consideration which the Democratic 
and Republican organizations have never 
dared to show. 

“Tt is time for the breaking up of prejudice 
and tradition, and for realignment around con- 
viction and reality. 

“If the South of reconstruction owes any 
debt to the Democratic party, God knows we 
have paid it fully. For thirty years its solid 
legions have marched to the polls, bearing two- 
thirds of the ballots which have borne its 
spoilsmen across the line to office. And never 
yet in a national convention has a bone—even 
the second bone—been flung to the faithful and 
unexpecting of the solid South. 

“The Democracy has failed. It has failed be- 
cause it has been unfaithful. It has failed be- 
cause it has trimmed and hesitated and 
straggled. It has gone after the fulness of syn- 
dicates and the fat of corporations. It is a 
party of pure opportunism, famished for suc- 
cess and hungry for the spoils of office. Its 
motto is ‘Anything to win.’ It nominates first 
a conservative, then a radical, then again a 
radical, and it can never escape the ignominy 
of the last élection, in which it sacrificed every 
principle of its history and shamelessly nomi- 
nated a candidate upon the monstrous plea that 
‘he was not objectionable to the trusts.’” 

& 
bi The idea that Mr. Taft 
Political Events will make a quiet cam- 
paign from a Cincinnati 
porch has been given up, possibly be- 
cause of the active campaign which Mr. 
Bryan has already begun all over the 


John Temple Graves’s 
Acceptance 
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country. Mr. Taft will make one or two 
speeches in Kentucky, and then speak in 
Nashville and Chattanooga, then at one 
or two cities in West Virginia, and from 
there go to Baltimore. ~ He will then 
visit New York and speak there and in 
Buffalo, then at Erie, Penn., and Cleve- 
land, O. From there he will make a se- 
ries of rear-platform speeches in North- 
ern Indiana, and an address in Chicago. 
He will then go-out thru Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri, and return thru 
Southern Illinois and Indiana. Mr. Taft 
thinks it possible that Tennessee may be 
captured by the Republicans. The 
New York Republican Convention, 
which meets early this week, will doubt- 
less renominate Governor Hughes. Af- 
ter a most vigorous attempt to defeat 
him, the leaders in this city have given 
up the attempt, acknowledging failure. 
They inaugurated a number of so-called 
“test votes,” by which in a number of 
city districts a sort of referendum was 
allowed, and President Herbert Parsons, 
of the Republican County Committee, 


who had opposed Mr. Hughes, declares 
that the ballot-shows that a considerable 
majority of the enrolled Republicans pre- 
fer Governor Hughes, altho there is also 


a bitter opposition. Mr. Croker still 
interests this city, and in an interview he 
thus exprest himself on Governor 
Hughes’s fight against the gamblers: 


“They are ruining the country; ruining the 
race tracks, in which a great deal of money is 
invested; ruining the breeders of horses, many 
of whom are breaking up their studs, and that 
in a free country! It is a free country no 
longer. You have more freedom over here. I 
go to race meetings here and I see a fine crowd 
of people, ladies and gentlemen, enjoying them- 
selves, and King Edward himself at their head. 

“King Edward is the finest sportsman in the 
world. If there was anything wrong in it do 
you think he would be at the head of all kinds 
of sport in this country? In London you have 
1 national sporting club. They encourage all 
kinds of sport and are allowed to make a cer- 
tain amount of money; the rest goes to hos- 
pitals and charities. 

“Governor Hughes’s policy would get us 
back to the Puritanical days of the Know 
Nothings.” 


The Republicans have nominated 
Congressman George L. Lilley for Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, on a vote of 
402 against 165 for other candidates. 
There are threats that this nomination 
will disrupt the party in the State, and 
his nomination was bitterly opposed by 
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the Manufacturers and Business Men’s 
Association, which issued a strong paper 
against him just before the convention. 

Mr. Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, and Mr. 
Mack, chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, are seeking co-opera- 
tion in the Presidential campaign. The 
Federation of Labor claims 2,000,000 
members, and Mr. Gompers urges them 
to vote the Democratic ticket, as the 
Democratic convention accepted his de- 
mands in their platform. Mr. Powderly, 
formerly General Master Workman of 
the Knights of Labor, is quoted as say- 
ing that the labor tide against ‘Mr. Taft 
has turned, and that probably the labor 
men will vote about as usual, 60 per cent. 
Democrat and 40 per cent. Republican. 
He says the last fifty years have shown 
a steadily improved condition for labor, 
the credit of which belongs to the party 
under which it has come. He gives this 
advice: 

“Note the States that have labor bureaus, fac- 
tory inspection departments and labor day laws 
and mark how those laws were past and those 
victories won in the main, note them and then 
consider the States where labor has not been so 
recognized, not so respected, and give due 
credit to the party that did this; then I would 
say to workingmen vote for that party and that 
man that gives hope—not promise, mark you, 
but hope of maintaining the high standing of 
labor and living in this country.” 

As to injunctions he says: 

“Tf you will show me a single union that has 
been dissolved, that has lost a member, that has 
even lost prestige or the respect of the com- 
munity thru the use of this injunction in labor 
disputes, then I’ll admit that the injunction has 
done harm, but you cannot point to one in 
stance wherein labor has lost ground thru it.” 

There has been extraordinary ex- 
citement in South Carolina over the 
Democratic primary elections, particular- 
ly over the contest for United States 
Senator. No one had a majority at the 
first election, the vote standing about 
20,000 for Mayor Rhett, of Charleston ; 
23,000 for the present incumbent, Sen- 
ator Evans, and 25,000 for Mr. E. D. 
Smith, of Florence. For Governor, the 
present incumbent, Mr. Ansel, was easily 
renominated with 15,000 majority. A 
second primary election for Senator was 
required, theechoice being between the 
two leading candidates, and Mr. Smith 
was chosen. Mr. Evans when Governor 
pushed thru the dispensary system, since 
discredited and abolished. Mr. Smith is 
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a graduate of Wofford College and an 
A. M. of Vanderbilt University, and has 
been specially devoted to agricultural 
progress. 
a 

‘While Mr. Asquith has 
been visiting Germany to 
study old-age pensions 
for the benefit of the British Govern- 
ment, Commissioner Bassett, of the Pub- 
lic Service Board, has been visiting the 
principal cities of Europe to study what 
improvements can be made in our city 
transportation problems. 
other city can carry so many passengers 
so swiftly by subways as can New York, 
for none has our system of express and 
local tracks. Berlin has made the ele- 
vated roads beautiful and almost noise- 
less. In the subway portions heat is not 
generated as is the case here. The Lon- 
don subways are so cluttered up with 
branches and switches that rapid transit 
is impossible. The same track cannot be 
used for both transient and long-distance 
trains. Londoners prefer to ride in the 
open air, and the automobile "buses are 
taking business. The roadbeds and the 
rolling stock of the street railways are 
better in the ‘European cities than with 
us, which conduces to reduce noise. The 
motormen are trained to make quiet 
stops, and the safety devices are better. 
But a principal advantage he finds in the 
reduction of street congestion, as there 
is no such transportation of freight 
across the cities as with us. Most of the 
large European cities are approached on 
all sides by railroads, and each has its 
freight station, to which all goods for 
that section are transported. Greater 
New York needs some method of reliev- 
ing the public streets of the immense 
amount of freight traffic now impeding 
them. The bulletin of the American 
Railroad Association reports that in the 
last three weeks there has been a reduc- 
tion of 30,371 in the number of idle cars, 
but there are 222,632 still idle. 


st 


Orville Wright, at Fort 
Myer, near Washington, 
has day by day made long- 
er and more difficult flights with his 
aeroplane, until on September 12th he es- 
tablished four new records for distance 
and duration of flight, carrying capacity, 


Street Traffic 





Progress in 
Aeronautics 


He says no- 


‘mine. 
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and altitude. He remained in the air for 
74 minutes and 20 seconds circling about 
the parade ground and the adjacent fields 
and cutting figures of eight at a rate of 
about forty miles.an hour, keeping at an 


average hight of about 125 feet, and, fre- 


quently rising to about 250 feet. 
He has made two trips with a 
passenger on board; in the first 


- case, Lieutenant Lahm for six min- 


utes and a half, and the second time 
with Major George O. Squiers, also of 
the Signal Corps, for over nine minutes. 
Leo Delagrange, the president of the 
French Aviation Club, whose record of 
31 minutes has been more than doubled- 
several times by Orville Wright during 
the week, is hearty in his congratulations 
of his successful rival. He says: 

“I am neither jealous nor discouraged ; on the 
contrary, weather permitting, I will try to fly 
an hour myself. Wright’s apparatus is neither 
inferior nor superior to mine; it flies, so does 
The Wrights have had ten years’ ex- 
perience and training. I have had eighteen 
months’; that makes a difference.” 
——-Wilbur Wright, experimenting at 
Le Mans, France, has had some difficul- 
ties with his motor, and has confined 
himself to short flights. Henry Far- 
man has constructed a new areoplane 
called “The Flying Fish,” of a novel 
form. The body of the apparatus is 
shaped something like a fish, and is sup- 
ported by two sets of triple planes on 
each side. Each of these wings is 106 
inches long and 40 inches wide, and is 
movable on its supporting axis, so its 
angle can be changed. The three planes 
are not placed directly behind each other, 
but the second is a little lower than the 
first and the third still lower than the 
second. Colonel Oschevsky-Kruglik, 
a Russian army engineer, is working on 
a new type of flying machine which is 
to be supported not by aeroplanes but by 
a screw consisting of a pair of thin steel 
plates, 12 feet long and 4 inches wide, 
curved so as to resemble the letter S. 
Another screw set at right angles to the 
first will: provide the forward motion. 
-——A semi-rigid dirigible balloon under 
the command of Major Gross, of the 
German army, beat the record of Count 
Zeppelin by an hour; by remaining in the 
air 13 hours. He past from Berlin to 
Magdeburg and back in the night, stop- 
ping on the way for two hours in the air 
to watch the burning of a farm house. 
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The Eucharistic Con- 
gress held in London 
during the past week 
has stimulated the devotion of the 
Roman Catholics of Great Britain and 
excited the animosity of extreme Prot- 
estants. The anticipations of a serious 
outbreak of fanatical violence did not 
prove justified, owing to the action of 
the Government in preventing the carry- 
ing of the Host in the street procession 
and severe police protection. The repre- 
sentatives of fifty-one Protestant soci- 
eties addressed a memorial to King Ed- 
ward protesting against an official recep- 
tion or even the presence on English soil 
--of a papal legate, and calling attention to 
the decision of the royal councils. of 
1428, under King Henry VI, and 1561 
under Queen Elizabeth, when it was de- 
cided that no legate or nuncio of the 
Pope had a right to visit England with- 
out permission. The King conveniently 
absented himself from London, and no 
further attention was paid to the protest. 
Cardinal Vannutelli, the papal legate, 


The Eucharistic 
Congress 


was met at Charing Cross station by a 


large crowd of Catholic prelates and iay- 
men, and a formal reception took place 
in the Roman Catholic Cathedral of 
Westminster, where 8,000 persons were 
gathered. Archbishop Bourne, of West- 
minster, in welcoming the Cardinal, ex- 
plained the objects of the congress as 
follows: 

“Tt is an act of worship, an act of faith, and 

at the same time an act of reparation intended 
to atone for all those words utterede in the 
English language, that, sent forth in knowing 
and bitter malice and mary more spoken in 
ignorance, which ‘surely will be pleaded in 
mitigation of their guilt. have done outrage to 
the Blessed Sacrament.” 
There were in attendance at the con- 
gress ten cardinals, fourteen archbishops, 
seventy bishops and twenty-two abbots, 
and both the general and the sectional 
meetings were thronged. The religious 
procession which was to take place in the 
streets near the Cathedral in order to 
give the Catholic population an oppor- 
tunity to adore the Host and see the 
foreign ecclesiastics was strongly op- 
posed by the Protestant Alliance, which 
addressed an appeal to the Government 
in the following language: 

“Protestant feeling in London and the Prov- 
inces, as you doubtless are aware, has in- 
creased enormously since Tuesday, and the 
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country is now looking to you to prevent the 
law of the land being broken. Any other 
course will involve grave danger to the public 
safety. If riot and disorder should result the 
responsibility will result with the Home Office, 
which has had ample warning of the state of 
feeling in London.” 

It was argued by them that such a pro- 
cession was clearly prohibited by the 
Catholic Emancipation Act of GeorgelV. 


The Catholics claimed, however, that this 
had become obsolete, like many other 
anti-Catholic laws, for example, that 
which is still on the statute book provid- 
ing that a Catholic may be compelled to 
sell any horse he owns for $25. The 
Government at first seemed disposed to 


. pay no attention to the protest, but as the 


liability of disorder became more mani- 
fest, the Premier, Mr. Asquith, privately 
requested the archbishop to abandon it. 
Archbishop Bourne explained that he 
wanted a public announcement for the 
reason of the change, to which Mr. 
Asquith replied by the following notifica- 
tion: 

“His Majesty's Government are of the opin- 
ion that it would be better in the interests of 
order and good feeling that the proposed cere- 
monial, the legality of which is open to ques- 
tion, should not take place. I much regret the 
disappointment which the abandonment may 
cause. 

The procession on Sunday did not meet 
with any violence, altho it was hooted 
and jeered by the mob at a number of 
points, and the police had difficulty in 
keeping clear a passage for the proces- 
sion thru the densely packed crowd, part- 
ly of devout Catholics and partly of curi- 
ous spectators. Cardinal Vannutelli 
marched at the head in scarlet robes and 
hat, accompanied by a bodyguard of 
English peers. After reaching the 
Cathedral the Cardinal appeared on the 
balcony above the door holding in his 
hands the monstrance containing the 
Host. 

Sd 


Louis A. Gregori, the 
Parisian editor, who shot 
Major Dreyfus in the 
Pantheon on June 4th, when the body of 
Emile Zola was deposited in the Pan- 
theon, was acquitted in the Assize Court 
on September 11th. The act was com- 
mitted as a political demonstration in the 
presence of the immense crowd assem- 


The Dreyfus 
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bled in the Pantheon, and he twice fired 
upon Dreyfus, who received the two bul- 
lets in his arm, so there was no question 
of the facts of the case. The efforts of 
the counsel for the defense were spent 
in trying to reopen the Dreyfus case by 
summoning Premier Clemenceau, Min- 
ister of War Picquart and other defend- 
ers of Dreyfus. But they refused to ap- 
pear, and the anti-Dreyfus witnesses 
were not allowed to give any evidence on 
the original case. Among them were 
Henri Rochefort, Colonel Paty du Clam, 
who was largely responsible for the con- 


spiracy against Dreyfus, and the Com-. 


mandant Lebrun Renault, who claims 
that Dreyfus confessed his guilt to him 
when he was degraded. It was argued, 


in behalf of Gregori, that he had no in- 
tention of killing or seriously injuring 
Dreyfus,and that he had suffered more at 
the hands of the crowd and by his three 
months’ detention in jail than had Drey- 
fus from his shots. The action of the 
jury, however, in refusing even to, find 
Gregori guilty of “assault without inten- 
tion to kill” is quite inexplicable. 

We have noted the fact that three music- 
hall singers brought suit against the 
Electrical Workers’ Union of Paris for 
damages on account of losing their turns 
when the theaters of Paris were closed 
by the strike of the electricians. The de- 
fendant, M. Pataud, the secretary of the 
union, conducted his own case, defend- 
ing himself on the ground that he was 
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under no contract to supply light to the 
public, but that was the duty of the di- 
rectors of the electrical company, and 
that the workmen had a right to strike 
whenever they chose. The court de- 
cided that M. Pataud was guilty of abuse 
of the right to strike, and was responsible 
for damages resulting from such ma- 
licious interference with the life of the 
city and the sacred rights of those who 
wish to work. Damages of $1.60 and 
costs were imposed in each case. If this 
action is approved by the higher court, to 
which the case has been appealed, it may 
have an important bearing upon labor 


questions. 
& 


The Railroad ay _ opening of the 
oi Oiiciien edjaz Railroad from 
Damascus to Medina was 
celebrated with great enthusiasm and im- 
pressive religious ceremonies in the Holy 
City September 1st. The members of the 
Imperial Mission went to the Tomb of 
the Prophet for early morning prayer, 
next to the residence of the Prefect, and 
then, still before sunrise, to the railroad 
station outside of the city, where an im- 
merise crowd of Mohammedans from all 
countries were assembled. Here speeches 
were made by Field Marshal Kiazim 
Pasha, Director of Construction, who 
has now been appointed Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Hedjaz Province, and by 
Mukhtar Bey, engineer in charge of the 
last section, and others. The declaration 
of their determination to carry the enter- 
prise thru to Mecca was received with 
great applause by the people, who car- 
ried them on their shoulders, and gener- 
ously contributed to a fund for the con- 
tinuance of the line. An Arabic oration 
was given by Ali Kiamil, an Egyptian 
Nationalist, who said: 
“We are today celebrating three great events 
-the pilgrimage to Medina, the opening of the 
Sacred Railway, and the first constitufional an- 
niversary of the Caliph of Islam. The Prophet 
did not permit the railway to reach the Holy 
City before the Caliph had granted a Consti- 
tution to his people.” 
After the ceremonies the Mission in- 
spected the electric light plant, which has 
been erected for the purpose of illuminat- 
ing the Mosque of the Tomb. It is also 
an unprecedented and significant fact 
that a detailed report of the proceedings 
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was telegraphed in English to the London 
Times by its special correspondent, and 
from that paper we copy the accompany- 
ing map showing the progress of railroad 
construction in Turkey. The successful 
completion of the Hedjaz line is particu- 
larly interesting, because it is a native 
undertaking, constructed by Turkish sol- 
diers, and paid for by contributions from 
Mohammedans all over the world, altho 
the plans were prepared by German en- 
gineers. The line, which is over 600 
miles long, was first projected in 1900, 
and has been carried forward with great 
persistency, in spite of the difficulty of 
constructing a railroad thru a barren 
country against the wishes of its warlike 
inhabitants, who felt that they were be- 
ing deprived of their chief revenue, the 
caravans of the pilgrims. Medina is to 
the Mohammedans almost as sacred a 
city as Mecca, and has been even more 
rigid in its'exclusion of Christians, none 
of whom is known to have openly enter- 
ed its gates. Captain George F. Sadlier 
approached the city in 1819, and J. F. 
Keane, also an Englishman, accom- 
plished the same feat in 1878. Sir 
Richard Burton in 1854 entered the 
mosque disguised as a Mohammedan 
pilgrim, but even he was not able to pen- 
etrate behind the curtain covering the 
tomb of the Prophet. Apart from these 
names only six Europeans are known to 
have visited Medina in the last 400 years, 
and these were either slaves or disguised 
as Mohammedans. The Hedjaz Rail- 
road has a political as well as a religious 
importance, for it will enable the Sultan 
to hold in check his Arabian subjects, 
who have never willingly or for any 
length of time submitted to his author- 
ity. The road from Constantinople to 
Baghdad, which is being constructed by 
the Germans, will before long be carried 
across the Taurus Mountains, and be 
connected with the new road by an ex- 
tension from Aleppo. Constantinople 
will then have railroad connection with 
both the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 
It is to be expected that eventually the 
Russian railroad system in the Caucasus 
will be connected with this, either thru 
Persia or Eastern Turkey. This may be 
why Russia is now so much interested in 
the revolution at Tabriz. 





Sending a Son to College 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY AND ADELBERT COLLEGE. 


It may be confest at 
once that certain parents 
are in grave doubt about 
sending a son to college. 
The parents who are in 
grave doubt are not usual- 
ly those who are directly 
touched by the academic 
tradition. But they are 
those who are moved im- 
mediately .and. powerfully 
by the more conspicuous 
illustrations and examples 
of the college spirit. The 

athletic interests of 
the college make to 
them an appeal, but 
the appeal is not one 
favoring a _ higher 
education. The con- 
jugations of the games of foot- 
ball and of baseball represent the 


more conspicuous elements of the gram- 
mar of college life, as this grammar is 


printed in the newspapers. Such state- 
ments rather repel than win not a few 
homes to the college. The badness, too, 
and whatever there is of good in what is 
known as hazing offers an appeal forbid- 
ding and irritating. The general air of 
carelessness or of indolence which rests 
with delightful jauntiness on the should- 
ers of college students not infrequently 
arouses a feeling of disgust with many 
fathers and mothers. The contrast be- 
tween the steadiness of labor, the regu- 
larity of service and the general experi- 
ences of the life of the young boy en- 
gaged in business, and the freedom of life 

a freedom which is often sadly abused 
—of the college years are mightily sig- 
nificant to-the heart of many a parent. 
All these conditions, either direct or at- 
mospheric, existing with greater or less 
impressiveness in all colleges, serve to 
cause the parent who may lack a larger 
experience with life’s phenomena to say 
that his boy at least shall have no part 
in any such nonsense. Life is too short, 
work too serious, money too costly, to 
permit him to send his son to an institu- 
tion which allows such practices and 
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which tolerates such conditions. One 
must not be reluctant to confess. that 
parents do have not a little ground 
for making such inferences. The stu- 
dent does not make a worthy appeal to 
the community when he is in undress 
uniform. It should, however, be ac- 
knowledged that the community usually 
prefers to see the student in undress uni- 
form, as it also may be said that at cer- 
tain times the student prefers to be seen 
in undress uniform. This uniform as 
manifest in the baggy football trousers 
and the medieval headgear of both base- 
ball and football is far more picturesque 
than the scholar’s cap and gown. 

Yet there is an interpretation of aca- 
demic conditions which some parents are 
inclined to make of quite another sort. 
The parents who make an utterly differ- 
ent interpretation are usually those who 
are willing to recognize that the uni- 
versity is still in its storm and stress 
period. They know that the golden age 
lies not only ahead, but far ahead. They 
appreciate the fact that youth has its time 
of play, and that into the time of play 
it is well for much—of course, not too 
much—play to come. They know that 
the American college cannot hope for a 
development altogether different from 
the development of English and German 
and Swedish. They, furthermore, are 
obliged to acknowledge that many, not 
all, newpapers whence most people draw 
their ideas of the life of the college are 
more eager for the sensational than for 
the picturesque, for the picturesque than 
the impressive, and for the impressive 
than for the simple truthful interpreta- 
tion of college affairs. 

The wiser parent therefore is indeed to 
consider the whole college life in large 
and generous ways, as he thinks of ask- 
ing his boy: to live this life for three or 
four years. When in ways large and 
generous the parent therefore does con- 
sider the question, what does he find? 
Does he find that which makes it worth 
while to oblige himself and his son to go 
to college? 

To this question I wish at once to give 
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in answer a very simple but positive af- 
firmative. The reasons for the answer I 
wish to interpret. 

The college represents a personal proc- 
ess and result of what I shall call self- 
discovery. A student comes to himself; 
his strengths, his weaknesses, his limita- 
tions, his purposes, his ambitions, become 
more or less well known to him. I find 
that the freshmen think they know them- 
selves. Not a few enter with a definite 
idea of their life’s calling. It doubtless in 
certain cases may be well to have a defin- 
ite idea of one’s future vocation. For 
definiteness of ideas promotes celerity of 
endeavor. But such definite conceptions 
usually prove to be false. I have known 
many cases in which boys come to college 
with definite ideas of becoming ministers, 
doctors, lawyers, engineers. The intend- 
ing Ministers usually become engineers, 
and the engineers ministers. It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the importance 
of the knowledge of himself to the col- 
lege man. His supreme and ultimate 
choices depend upon such _ knowl- 
edge. His happiness and social effi- 
ciency depend in no small degree upon 
such knowledge. Such knowledge the 
college gives thru its general processes ; 
its studies, its associations, its associates 
are contributing forces to such self- 
knowledge. Ah, self-discoveries are of 
the utmost significance for humanity and 
for society, as well as for the individual 
immediately concerned. For no greater 


‘misfortune can befall the race than for 


its members to seek to serve it in ways 
and under conditions in which this ser- 
vice is hesitant and reluctant. No great- 
er advantage can befall the race than the 
putting into it every year scores and 
thousands of men who are able to ‘direct 
its energies by wisest methods unto re- 
sults which are nothing less than mag- 
nificent. 

This self-discovery may not be simply 
a process touching one’s industrial or 
social efficiency; it may involve a 
process of nature more fundamental. 
It may be. the finding of oneself 
as a personal being. It may be a 
coming to a consciousness of oneself 
which is nothing less than revolutionary 
in one’s whole being and character. | 
represents self-reverence and _ self-con- 
trol, as well as self-knowledge. It means 


a putting of oneself into relationships 
with other men, with history, with future 
endeavors, with worlds. It means the 
transmutation of playfulness into work. 
of triviality, or even frivolity, into ser: 
ousness, of rule into principle, of super- 
ficiality into thoroness and of transitori- 
ness into permanence. In a word, the 
college boy finds himself, Such a find- 
ing the parent may indeed rejoice over: 
in such a discovery the college has helped 
the father’s boy and the boy’s father in 
ways most direct and most efficient. 

The parent, moreover, soon learns that 
his son is not only finding himself; he is 
also finding life. He comes to appreciate - 
relationships. If it is a mark of the un- 
trained to see only one thing in much, it 
is a mark of the trained mind to see many 
things and much in one. “Why did you 
send your boy to college?” I asked the 
president of a great railroad. “Because 
he will have hard problems to solve. The 
college training will fit him to solve these 
problems.” The problems-which Ameri- 
can life is to solve in the future are of 
tremendous complexity, perplexity and 
comprehensiveness. They are social, 
financial, governmental, industrial. The 
massing of the great forces of life is oc- 
curring in the United States. The con- © 
tinuance of the process of combination 
and consolidation is to be limited only by 
the finding of men who can guide and 
control these great movements. The 


‘men who give most promise for such 


guiding and controlling are the college 
men, for they are trained men. They are 
trained to think. They are able to weigh 
evidence. They can see value, assets. 
They can reduce a multitude of dis- ' 
cordant phenomena to the one truth 
which unites all into a harmonious whole. 
They are able to detect the irrelevant 
and to point out the essential and neces- 
sary. They can discriminate motives and 
show how motives become movements. 
It is, of course, superficial and I think 
it is almost superfluous to say that col- 
lege graduates have no monopoly of such 
conditions and forces. Greater men who 
are not college graduates are found in 
the active work of the modern world 
than are most men who are college grad- 
uates. The college is not the only force 
that helps to form humanity and the in- 
dividual. Let us be thankful that there 
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are other forces, many and most influ- 
ential. But it is to be said that the col- 
lege is a force which, added to the nat- 
ural force of many men, has helped to 
constitute their great worth. But I am 
only urging that the more complex con- 
ditions of modern life are making more 
imperative the need of men of the widest, 
deepest, highest, most enriching educa- 
tion, and of a most disciplinary training. 
The great business men of the future are 
to be better trained than were their fath- 
ers. 

Yet the father is sure to find that the 
college will give to his son something be- 
sides a capacity for commercial and in- 
dustrial leadership. This something is a 
gift which not a few would regard as of 
importance superior to commercial or in- 
dustrial mastery. The college will help 
a boy to a more satisfying life. It will 
open to him fields of meditation and re- 
flection fresh and inviting which once 
would have seemed to him barren and 
brown. It will aid him in finding himself 
least alone when most alone. It will help 
him to clearer thinking, to purer feeling, 
to stronger willing; but the thinking will 
also be richer as well as clearer, the feel- 
ing will be deeper as well as purer, and 
the will will be more gracious as well as 
stronger. The treasury of life will be- 
come to him more precious, and all 
that humanity has saved out of its strug- 
gle for the pure, the true, the good, and 
the beautiful will be dearer to the heart, 
more holy in his will and more effective 
in and thru his whole being. Literature, 
architecture, friendship, music, nature 
will speak to him in more varied and 
finer tones. The inspiration they give 
will be more impressive and the solace 
that they offer will be more consoling. 

In the enriching of one’s life a father 
sending his son to college may give a 
special value to the word friendship. For 
it is a word most significant in the col- 
lege language. I have known a wise 
father to say, “I will send my boy to 
college even for the sake of the friend- 
ships he will make.” College friend- 
ships! What a world of love, of associa- 
tions and of associates they open. “They 
are wrought into literature, as well as 
into life. The greatest poem of the last 
century commemorates a college friend- 
ship. There are no friends so natural, so 
genuine, sO warm, so true, so satisfying 


as those formed in college. In life’s fail- 
ures these men are the ones who still love 
us, in case the man himself has not failed. 
In our triumphs their congratulations 
give the most contentment. The father 
may indeed think well of the friends 
whom he will give to his son by opening 
to him the college doors. 

But the father will also learn that thru 
the college he is able to fit his son not 
only for self-adjustment of a large and 
fine type, but also for the richest service 
to the community. His son will become 
a better citizen by reason of his academic 
residence. I do not fail to recognize that 
the impression prevails that the so called 
higher education may so lift the man 
above the uneducated that he is unwill- 
ing to try to be of common public ser- 
vice. I do not fail to recognize either 
the fact that-education does refine the 


taste as well as inform the judgment. I. 


am painfully aware that examples can be 
found of graduates who seem to glory in 
their remoteness and aloofness from 
common interests. But notwithstanding 
all such conditions and examples the fact 
remains that a college education usually 
not only prepares a man to be of better 
service to the people, but also inspires 
him with a wish to be of better service. 
The education opens his eyes to oppor- 
tunities to which he would ‘otherwise 
have been blind. It gives to him breadth 
and depth of sympathy, as well as in- 
creases his power to meet demands. It 
not only gives him a richer manhood, it 
offers to him a finer citizenship. 

The father therefore who is obliged to 
consider whether he will or will not send 
his son to college should look all the 
facts in the eye. He should not be con- 
tent with a superficial interpretation of 
the superficial interests of the college. 
He should make first a true and just in- 
terpretation of the fundamental relations 
which education bears to the higher in- 
terests of the community and the high- 
est purposes of his son’s career. When 
a parent has made such a survey and in- 
terpretation he will find that in most, not 
by all means in all, cases he cannot make 
so good a use of three-or four years of 
his son’s life, or so good a use of a few 
hundred, or it may be, of a few thousand 
dollars, as by sending his son to a good 
college. 

CreveLrann, OHIO. 
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The Practical Use of Airships 


BY COUNT ZEPPELIN 


[Count Zeppelin is the foremost constructor of airships in the world, the inventor of 
the large dirigible type composed of a number of balloons inclosed in a rigid aluminum 


envelope. 


Constance io Stuttgart and its disastrous sequel. 


July 16th.—Epiror.] 


MOTOR airship follows the 
movements of the atmosphere; 
in crossing an air current. it is 

just like a boat crossing a stream. The 
stream carries it downward while it is 
making the crossing. If the boat is to 
reach a point exactly opposite, it must 
go up stream just as far as it will be car- 
ried down stream by the current. An 
airship must do exactly the same when it 
is trying to reach a certain point on earth 
along a straight line when a broadside 
-wind is blowing. If the goal lies in the 
direction of the wind, the ship’s course 
will be helped; if the ship has to face 
the wind, it will be hindered. If the ve- 
locity of the counter current of air equals 


the velocity of the airship, then the ves- 
sel will remain in the same relation to 


the earth beneath. If the velocity of 
the counter air current exceeds -+that of 
the ship, the ship will be blown back- 
ward. 


places are that my airship can surely 
reach under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances it is necessary to know the 
most untoward winds that could affect its 
course. My airship travels 4,000 kilo- 
meters, or about 2,500 miles, in four 
days, going at the rate of twelve meters 
a second, or 43.4 kilometers an hour. 
Thru a careful study of the hourly re- 
ports of the speed of the winds given out 
by the meteorological stations, the storm- 
iest day was planned that could be con- 
ceived of in the course of a year from 
the longest period of the most violent 
winds. By comparing such a day with 
days of moderate winds, the conclusion 
was reached—for middle Europe at least 
—that the most difficult conditions for 
an airship to weather are presented by 
winds blowing in the same direction at 
the rate of six meters a second for four 
days in succession.at-a medium elevation. 
\'nder such highly unfavorable circum- 
stances my airship would cover 1,700 
kilometers in four days, and would have 


In order to find out how distant the 


In our issue of August 13th we told of his unprecedented flight from Lake 


A picture of his airship was published 


on hand at the end a sufficient reserve of 
fuel. , 

Thus, on the most unfavorable days 
of the year, the ship could travel from 
Berlin to St. Petersburg, Moscow and 
Constantinople, tho to reach the last two 
places would require nearly four days. 
On an average, under favorable circum- 
stances, about thirty hours would be re- 
quired; under less favorable circum- 
stances about forty. It would, therefore, 
make better time than the speediest train 
of today. 

If an airship can indubitably travel a 
certain stretch in a bee-line, then half that 
distance is the limit of the trip that 
should be made from one locality to an- 
other. It is important to know this limit, 
especially in taking flights over the ocean 
or over the country of an enemy. The 
limit of my present airship is 850 kilo- 
meters ; for the next one I build it will be 
1,150 kilometers. That is, with the most 
unfavorable weather, the ship might fly 
from Mainz to Danzig and back, or from 
Metz to K6nigsberg and back. I say 
“might” intentionally ; for at the present 
time such long flights will not actually 
be undertaken, because in calculating the 
weight to be carried, I reckoned only 
upon the smallest crew necessary. To 
make a trip of this length would result 
in nothing else than establishing a 
“record,” for which there is no occasion 
now. 

Taking the coasts or inner boundaries 
of civilized countries as starting places— 
to which points the airship can be con- 
veyed in parts, if it cannot fly there it- 
self—airships can be used for the ex- 
ploration of new lands, or for the 
strengthening of a country’s hold upon 
colonies into which no railroads as yet 
conduct. The ship could travel “by 
stages of 300 kilometers each. For such 
short stretches back and forth it requires 
very little fuel. It can, therefore, carry 
a considerable number of passengers and 
equipment for constructing a station, as 
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well as fuel to carry it to the next stage, 
at the end of which another station can 
similarly be constructed. 

Knowledge of the winds is far more 
necessary for flights over the ocean than 
for those over land. The winds are the 
sole deciding factor of what an airship 
can undertake in traveling over the wa- 
ters. At present airships, on the whole, 
cannot venture more than 1,000 kilo- 
meters over the ocean. But they can 
go a good deal farther where the pre- 
vailing winds blow inland. For instance, 
from the western coast of Europe they 

. can sail out to the west, because here 
western winds prevail. From the east- 
ern coast of the United States they can 
travel to the east, because. eastern trade 
winds blow there. 

I have frequently heard the opinion 
exprest that my airships are too ex- 
pensive for general use. Assuredly, only 
the few moneyed men will have the 
pleasure of owning such an air vehicle. 
But the number of owners of airships 
will greatly exceed the number of those 
that possess private yachts. 

But why should military airships be 
considered too costly, which, in all sorts 
of weather, by day or night, can always 
be at a required spot, if kept ready in re- 

- lays, to enlighten the general or admiral 
of the. proceedings of the enemy; which 
can penetrate to the utmost limits of the 
hostile territory, to its furthermost har- 
bors ; which by their superiority can van- 
quish the enemy’s shipping, and thus lead 
to a triumphant end of the war—should 
such airships, I ask, be considered too 
costly? And, after all, the costliness, 
comparatively speaking, is not so great, 
even if both cost of construction and 
motor supplies are considered. Every 
warship—even the very smallest—every 
squadron, every battery costs consider- 
ably more. Ahd of what significance, is 
an outlay like this if it means the secur- 
ing of a colony or the opening up of 
some unexplored region? 

Enterprises of the most varied kind 
undertaken with airships can be sure of 
profitable returns. For instance, a com- 
pany might start a route between. Berlin 
and Copenhagen. The capital required 
for building the ship, a main station at 
3erlin, and a landing place at Copen- 
hagen would be one million marks. The 
receipts for one hundred trips back and 


forth in one year (the duration of each 


trip would be about one-half what it is | 
- with present means of communication), 


with about twenty-five passengers to each 
trip, the fare fifty marks ($12.50), would 
be two hundred and fifty thousand marks 
a year. From this deduct one hundred 
and fifty thousand marks for insurance, 
underwriting and running expenses, and 
there remains,a net profit of one hundred 
thousand marks, or Io per cent. 

Or, better still: A line between Stutt- 
gart and Lucerne, which would travel 
over the .monuments. of Germany’s 
former greatness, past the ruins of the 
ancestral homes of the Hohenstaufen 
and the Hapsburgs ; past the modern cas- 
tle of the Hohenzollern, with its towers 
rising to the heavens, the sign of Ger- 
many’s rebirth and promising future; 
past the Lichtenstein, about which poetry 
and rontance have spun their webs; and 
then into the wonder-room of nature, 
glorious Switzerland, with its lakes and 
mountains. This line—to come down to 
sober detail again—might bring in a 
profit of 100 per cent., since it would re- 
quire only one main station, Stuttgart. 
At Lucerne the ship could moor on the 
lake. Similarly, the lakes of Constance 
and Zurich could be used as anchoring 
places for intermediate stations. And no 
fare would be too high for the richer 
class of international tourists. 

This international route of travel leads 
to the question frequently mooted, 
whether the crossing of political boun- 
daries would be permitted on account of 
customs duties and the state’s control of 
travelers. Since no means of exclusion 
is possible high up in the air and the 
landing of persons and chattels in a for- 
eign land cannot be prevented, the pro- 
hibition of aerial intercourse between 
countries cannot be conceived of. On 
the other hand, for this very reason, 
aerial navigation will be a sure bond be- 
tween the peoples of the earth. 

Nevertheless, despite what I have said, 
government regulation is not so very dif- 
ficult as may seem at first glance. We 
have as an example treaties between na- 
tions in regard to their respective rights 
on the high seas. Similarly, we will in 
the future have treaties between treaty- 
making nations determining the localities 
in each country at which an airship may 
land, or from which it may take flight. 
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The consuls of the various lands co- 


. operating, the airship permitted -to set 


forth on ’a trip will receive ifs papers, 
with a list of passengers, mail matter, 
cargo, etc. In this way aerial inter- 
course can be regulated in a fairly sim- 
ple manner, without, as many seem to 
suppose, instantly upsetting all rules now 
in existence in regard to customs duties, 
passports and guarding of frontiers. Of 
course, I have merely sketched the gen- 
eral rules to be laid down for aerial nav- 
igation. These will have to be supple- 
mented by a vast number of. regulations, 
some of which will be difficult to deter- 
mine. Far-seeing jurists in various 
countries have already taken up these 
questions. I know of an excellent treat- 
ise, written here in Germany by Grin- 
wald, entitled “The Airship in Interna- 
tional and Penal Law.” 

But why do I proclaim aloud my 
aeronautic confession of faith? Why do 
I endeavor once more to prove the supe- 
rior worth, the extraordinary capacity 
for development of the rigid system by 
calling attention to past performances 
and pointing to scientific truths? Why 


do I do this now, when the time is so near 
when deeds will prove the futility of 
every doubt? 

Exactly because, after all, that time is 
not so near as we think. The forward 
march of my undertaking has been ac- 
companied by various misfortunes. Who 
will guarantee that such accidents as 
have occurred will not occur again, there- 
by postponing the decisive flight by an- 
other winter and another winter? For 
even if after practice one is sure of a 
safe flight by night and of making a safe 
landing on terra firma, it would be fool- 
ish to make the first attempts in the sea- 
son of the longest nights, when fogs pre- 
vail and the earth is frozen. 

As long as God grants me the means 
and the strength to continue to work, no 
delay will occur. But should too early 
an end be put to my activity, my co- 
operators, who are acquainted with my 
thoughts, even those regarding the fu- 
ture, will not be able to continue with 
my work unless they have the support of 
the wishes and the will of the German 
nation. ; 


StuTTGART, GERMANY. 


The Foolish Knight 


BY LLOYD ROBERTS 


RECKLESSLY and carelessly I wooed the golden maid, 

With brave display of creamy plumes and gleam of burnished steel ; 
She laughed my love disdainfully, she mocked me unafraid—- 

“Your sword should be a poplar rod, your silver shield a creel.” 


She said she did not love the blade 
That orily sleepy peace portrayed. 


I rode me to the border where the ford is ever red, 

And there I left my broken plumes and all my bright array ; 
The trail between the cedars was guarded by their dead, 

When I laughed across the shallows and turned and rode away. 
She shuddered when I showed the blade, 


“There is no mercy there, 


” 


she said. 


While striding thru the courtyard a beggar whined at me; 
I paused to tear my jewels away and drop them in his hand. 
His blessings were so loud and long she could not help but see, 
And my mercy and my bravery I offered for her hand. 


‘You cannot buy my love,” she said, 
‘With Peace, or Silver, or the Dead.” 


Frepericton, N. B., Canapa. 
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Jewish Criminality 


BY FRANCIS J. OPPENHEIMER 


Oppenheimer has made a special study of the condition 


of the Jews in this city, and has published long articles embracing their religious cordi- 
tion, their philanthropies, wealth, and success in education, arts and sciences.—Ep1tor.] 


O single attack, in many years, has 
N so stirred up the Jews as the one 
made -by Police Commissioner 
Bingham in his North American Review 
article, entitled “Foreign Criminals in 
New York,” 
missioner declares that 50 per cent. of all 
the criminals in New York City are 
Jews. 
will be understood when it is considered 
that the county of New York, which 
comprises Manhattan and Bronx bor- 
oughs, contains 750,000 Jews, and is the 
largest communal settlement of Jews in 
the world, Warsaw, Poland, being the 
second, and Brooklyn, with its 250,000 
Jews, being the third. 

Since the publication of this article 
the Jews have held conference after con- 
ference, and have been very active in 
their efforts to discover how much of 
this article is statistically false, as well 
as socially unjust. One of these secret 
conferences,.at which the writer was 
present, did not break’ up until after 
three o'clock in the morning, and neither 
Congressman Goldfogle nor Justice Ro- 
salsky nor any of. the prominent Jews 
present seemed to notice the time, so en- 
grossed were they with the necessity of 
disproving the accusations of the Com- 
missioner. 

Not surprised are the Jews at this arti- 
cle, for a year ago a similar article 
stated that out of the 2,000 pictures in 
Rogues’ Gallery in Mulberry street, 1,200 
were of Jews, and when Commissioner 
Bingham was asked if this was true he 
replied it was. Many Jewish boys are 
“old offenders at the age of ten,” the 
Commissioner states; and “ignorance of 
the language, more particularly among 
men not physically fit for hard labor, is 
conducive to crime,” he says. “It is not 
astonishing,” he adds, “that with a mil- 
lion Hebrews, mostly Russian, in the city 
(one-quarter of the population), perhaps 
half of the criminals should be of that 
race.” and again: 

“The crimes committed by Russian 
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for in this article the Com-_ 


The keen resentment of the Jews ~ 


Jews are generally those against prop- 
erty. They are burglars, firebugs, pick- 
pockets and highway robbers—when they 
have the courage. 

Knowing Commissioner Bingham, the 
Jews rather expected this attack, but, un- 
fortunately for the Commissioner, it 
comes at a time when they are best pre- 
pared to answer it. For the last three 
months the State Federation of Jewish 
Societies has had an expert investigator, 
scientifically, if quietly, examining all the 
criminal records of the county of New 
York for 1907, and the Jews of New 
York City are now themselves in various 
committees calmly and scientifically go- 
ing over and verifying the results of this 
investigation. They have not, as some 
of the newspapers have asserted, cle- 
manded that Commissioner Bingham re- 
sign, nor do they so intend. They do 
want him to face the correct figures, 
which they will show him, and they will 
request him to either disprove these or 
prove his own. If he cannot do either, 
then will they as a race demand a pub- 
lic retraction and an apology. 

Here are some of the figures they have 

in their possession. Of the 4,573 indict- 
ments in the county of New York in 
1907, 666, or 14.5 per cent., were found 
against Jews. Of the 2,848 convictions 
in the same year, but 16.14 per cent., or 
460, were of Jews. As given by the 
soard of Health, December 3ist, 1907, 
in New York County there are 2,687,800 
persons, of which it is estimated that 
750,000 are Jews. To these figures Com- 
missioner Bingham will assent. Of these 
750,000 Jews, 460, or 6.1 out of every 
10,000, are criminals, the- report of the 
Jews reads. Of these 460 Jews, 310 
were born in foreign countries and 120 
were born in the United States. 

Table after table has been prepared 
by Mark J. Katz, Esq., private secretary 
to Mr. Edward Lauterbach, the well- 
known corporation lawyer, who is also 
connected with the State Federation of 
Jewish Societies, Mr, Katz was com- 


























missioned by the Jews to make this in- 
vestigation, and when it was completed 
it was sent to Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, who 
forwarded it to Judge Greenbaum, presi- 
dent of the Council of Jewish Communal 
Institutions. 

Mr. Katz finds that 35.4 per cent. of 
the criminals of New York, and not 85 
per cent., as the Commissioner states, are 
foreigners. How Commissioner Bing- 
ham has determined on this percentage 
no one has been able to discover. The 
Immigration Commission appointed by 
President Roosevelt, according to Con- 
gressman Bennet who is a member, has 
been seeking continuously for just this 
very information, and it has not yet se- 
cured it. 

In Commissioner Bingham’s official 
report to Mayor McClellan, dated De- 
cember 31st, 1907, not a single reference 
is made to the Jew in crime. Out of the 
204,119 arrests during 1907, 50,000 were 
for violations of city ordinances, such as 
breaking windows, playing ball, general- 
ly trivial offenses. Of the 21,532 felony 
arrests, but 4,817, or 22.4 per cent., were 
convicted, whereas 77.6 per cent. either 
were discharged or acquitted. No statis- 
tics are there anywhere in this report to 
confirm the Commissioner’s statement 
that 85 out of 100 criminals are foreign- 
ers or of foreign parentage. 

All those informed of the detailed 
workings of the court machinery know 
that it is impossible to find out the nativ- 
ity of the parents of criminals, for on the 
indictment no such query is asked, tho 
places are provided by the stamp which 
is placed on each indictment for name, 
address, charge in indictment, of what 
charge convicted, judge, sentence, place 
of birth, religious instruction (yes or 
no), married or single, read or write 
(yes or no), name of father, mother or 
guardian. 

During his investigations Mr. Katz 
went over all the books and the official 
criminal records of the Court of General 
Sessions, County of New York, 1907. 
To do this it took three months. Mr. 
Katz does not deny that in his report 
some slight errors may have crept in, but 
these are errors not of commission, but 
rather of omission. Mr. Katz _ had 
6,000 blanks printed, corresponding to 
the rubber stamp above referred to, 
which is placed on every indictment. In 
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addition, he went over the books of the 
dispositions in the District Attorney’s of- 
fice, having the co-operation of the clerk. 

Every indictment was looked at, and 
frequently Mr. Katz consulted with 
Judge Rosalsky, who gave him all possi- 
ble aid. Where there was any doubt as 
to the nativity of a criminal, as where it 
was suspected the criminal might have 
given a fictitious name, the judges 
always were consulted. Mr. Katz never 
gave the Jew the benefit of any doubt. 
Where the name ended in a “stein,” a 
“berg” or a “sky,” the criminal went 
down a Jew. 

Mr. Katz explained to the writer that 
he did not consider it necessary to go 
into all the “lower crimes,” such as keep- 
ing a pushcart without license, or for 
violations of city ordinances, confining 
himself exclusively to the “high crimes.” 
The perpetual admonition to the Jew has 
been “Move on,” and these offenses Mr. 
Katz has not reckoned as criminal. Of 
the 21,532 arrests for felony for 1907 
there were 4,817 convictions, or 22.4 per 
cent. 

Of the 460 Jews convicted during 1907 
54.6 per cent. were convicted for grand 
and petit larceny. There were 26.7 per 
cent. convicted of burglary, and 3.3 for 
robbery; and 15.4 per cent. were con- 
victed for mistellaneous offenses. 

Of the 353 Jews indicted for grand 
and petit larceny 251 were convicted. 
Eighty were pickpockets. .This is what 
Commissioner Bingham has to say about 
Jewish pickpockets : 

“Tho all crime is their province, pocket pick- 
ing is the one to which they seem to take to 
most naturally. Indeed, pickpockets of other 
nationalities are beginning to recognize the 


superiority of the Russian Hebrew in that gen- 
tle art.” 


The Commissioner tells of an Italian 
and a Hebrew who were partners in a 
pickpocketing scheme. The Hebrew was 
the “tool,” or the one who “did de job” ; 
the business of the Italian was only to 
distract the victim's attention. 

Of the 251 Jews convicted 78 were 
convicted for stealing from their employ- 
ers. Of these 251 convicted Jews 216 
were single and 35 married, 193 being 
“first offenders.” 

Of the 11 Jews convicted of forgery 
8 were first offenders, 5 were single and 
6 married men. Out of the 16 Jews in- 
dicted for receiying stolen property 7 
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were convicted, 5 of these being first of- 
fenders, 3 were single and 4 were mar- 
ried men. Out of the 162 Jews indicted 
for burglary 123 were convicted, 84 
being first offenders; 107 of them were 
single and 16 married. Of the 31 Jews 
indicted for robbery 15 were convicted ; 
12 of this number being first offenders ; 
13 were single and 2 were married men. 
Out of the 24 Jews indicted for assault 
10 were convicted, 9 being first offend- 
ers; 4 were single and 6 were married 
men. 

Qut of the 65 indictments brought 
against Jews for miscellaneous offenses 
43 were convicted, and of this number 42 
were first offenders. Of the 460 Jews 
convicted in 1907 79 were sent to State’s 
prison, 491 of the 570 sent to State’s 
prison last year not being Jews; and 74 
of the 574 sent to the penitentiary were 
Jews. Of the 750 persons sent to the 


Reformatory and House of Refuge but 
171 were Jews. Also 124 of the 773 sus- 
pended sentences were in connection 
with Jewish cases, and 12 of the 181 


other dispositions were in reference to 
Jews. It is quite evident from the fig- 
ures above that the percentage of Jewish 
criminals sentenced to the State prisons 
and the penitentiaries is below and the 
percentage of those sentenced to reform- 
atories is above the average. 

Only 153 out of 750,000 Jews during 
1907 in the County of New York were 
sent to prison, and this includes the 74 
sent to the penitentiary. Out of the 460 
Jews convicted during 1907, 107 had 
been before convicted. There were 2,388 
who were not Jews convicted in the 
county during the year 1907, and of this 
number 589 had been in prison before. 
Of these 460 convicted Jews 259 were 
under the age of twenty-one years and 
201 were twenty-one and over. Follow- 
ing is a more complete table: 

Of the 460 convicted Jews 402, or 
87.4 per cent., were between the ages of 
fifteen and thirty, and of these 402, 259 
were under twenty years; and 289, or 
62.8 per cent., lived on the East Side of 
New York City, and below Fourteenth 
street, at the time of arrest. Prof. Isaac 
Hourwich, statistician of the Public Ser- 
vice Commission, commenting on these 
figures, says: 

“A fact of great significance is brought to 
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light by the age statistics of convicted crimi- 
nals. e highest criminality among the Jews, 
as compared with Gentiles, is found between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty; more than one- 
half of the convicted Jewish criminals were 
munors. 

Out of the 1,034 convictions between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty, 259 were 
of Jewish boys, and out of the 1,148 con- 
victions ‘between ages of twenty-one and 
thirty 143 were Jews, and but 41 of the 
427 convictions between the ages of 
thirty-one and forty were Jews. Eleven 
out of the 163 who were convicted, be- 


. tween the ages of forty-one and fifty, 


were Jews. Four out of the 53 convic- 
tions, between the ages of fifty-one and 
sixty, being Jews. Of the 23 convictions 
above sixty 3 were Jews. 

“The juvenile Jew emulates the adult 
in the matter of ‘crime percentages,” 
Commissioner Bingham says, “40 per 
cent. of the boys at the House of Refuge 
and 27 per cent. of those arraigned at 
the Children’s Court being of that race.” 
It should be borne in mind that the 
House of Refuge is only one of many 
similar institutions open for the care of 
criminal children of New York City. 
There are in addition many other mis- 
sionary juvenile asylums, Catholic re- 
formatories and other Christian institu- 
tions of the same order, whereas there 
is but one Jewish protectory, and this 
being of recent birth has but limited ac- 
commodations. Consequently the greater 
number of criminal Jewish boys have 
to be sent to the House of Refuge. 

Commissioner Bingham’s article makes 
of the Jews not only an impossible race, 
but a criminal race. It is significant that 
under all kinds of torture and persecu- 
tion, under the lash of the whip as well 
at under the sting of the pen, the Jews 
have survived. Today there are 5,000,- 
000 more Jews than in the time of King 
David. Natural history contains the an- 
swer to Commissioner Bingham’s police, 
or rather lack of police statistics. The 
Jews love life and they are long livers. 
Coroner Harburger says that never dur- 
ing his experience has a Jew been 
brought before him convicted of homi- 
cide. The Jew holds his life dearly, the 
life of his neighbor as well, but better 
than both these, does he hold and revere 
not crime, but truth. 

New Yor« City 





Great Britain and the Liquor Business 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON, D.D. 


AutHor or “In His Sreps,” 


T was my great privilege for four 
months this last summer to travel 
over Great Britain, including Ire- 

land, the Channel Islands, the Isle of 
Man and the Isle of Wight, in the inter- 
ests of temperance legislation. The read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT may be inter- 
ested to know something of the present 
conditions concerning the liquor interest 
and its effect on the people of Great Brit- 
ain as gathered from observation during 
this experience. 

In the first place, the liquor business 
in Great Britain is still a respectable 
business. One day while watching a 
tennis game in a large and fashionable 
town in Derbyshire I was attracted by 
the playing of a young man who was as- 
sociated in a game of doubles with an- 


other young man and two young women. 
I asked a friend who the young man was, 
and he said he was a wine and spirit 


merchant. I asked who the young wo- 
men were and he said one of them was 
the daughter of the vicar and the other 
the daughter of am honored merchant in 
the place. I said: “Do you mean to say 
this young wine and spirit merchant 
is on a social footing with these other 
young people?” The reply came in an 
astonished tone of voice. “Why, certain- 
ly; there is no difference between him 
and the other young men in the place so 
far as social rank is concerned.” Such a 
thing, of course, would be absolutely im- 
possible in the State of Kansas and in a 
large part of America. The liquor busi- 
ness in Great Britain is still respectable 
on account of the social prestige and 
wealth of those engaged in it. Large 
numbers of the members of the House of 
Lords and House of Commons are di- 
rectly concerned with the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors. One of 
the last members to qualify as a member 
of the House of Commons, whose name 
| saw on the book which is on the famous 
desk in front of the Speaker, is a liquor 
man, and his standing in the House, so 
iar as social standing is concerned, is 


Etc. 


equal to that of any other member. In 
three of the most important brewery 
companies in England the shareholders 
include 4 dukes, 42 peers, 17 earls, 5 
viscounts, 84 barénets, 31 knights, 106 
honorables, 2 archdeacons, 1 dean, 2 
canons and 82 other reverend gentlemen. 
King Edward received many congratula- 
tions from the Labor party of Great Brit-- 
ain last summer for knighting a stone 
mason who is now mayor of Cardiff, but 
within a few weeks of the knighting of 
the honest stone mason the King also 
knighted. the largest whisky manufac- 
turer in Great Britain, and I saw no com- 
ments in any paper and heard very few 
from any persons unfavorable to this 
conferring of knighthood on a man who 
has done more in One way to ruin the 
lives and business of his majesty’s sub- 
jects than any other man in the realm. 
Several of the largest towns in Great 
Britain have-had recently for mayors the 


_ leading brewer of the town, and it is only 


within very recent times that any oppo- 
sition has been exprest to such a selection 
for the head of the municipality. The 
most honored man in. Dublin at the time 
of my visit there was a man who was at 
the head of large brewing interests, and 
who had given several thousand pounds 
to one of the churches for necessary re- 
pairs. In other words, he had taken the 
revenue from the ruins of mankind and 
repaired the ruins of a building, but the 
people did not see it in that light, and 
honored him as a great public benefac- 
tor. 

In the second place, it must be remem- 
bered that in Great Britain the people 
have as yet practically nothing to say 
about the liquor business so faras the clos- 
ing of the saloon is concerned. License 
to conduct the business of a public-house 
is granted by a ‘board of magistrates. 
This board of magistrates is appointed 
by the crown, for life. The people in a 
town, village, or city have practically no 
voice in the matter. The magistrates 
have full authority to say how many pub- 
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lic-houses thére shall be and where. 
There is no law preventing the location 
of a public-house next door to a church 
or school house. The magistrates decide 
the location. In the city of Glasgow one 
can stand at a certain corner and count 
eleven saloons within one block of a large 
Wesleyan Methodist church. Three of 
these saloons are in the same block and 
one of them on the same corner. In one 
town in Scotland when the congregation 
goes out of one of the large churches 
which faces a narrow street, the people 
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shall have a public-house in the neighbor- 
hood or not, and in the second place of 
taking out of the hands of the magis- 
trates the power which up to the present 
time has been simply oligarchical. In one 
town in Yorkshire I found that owing to 
temperance sentiment and _ education, 
which has been going on for years, three- 
fourths of the population were abstain- 
ers, but there were sixteen saloons in the 
town ‘licensed by the board of magis-~ 
trates. If the people of that town could 


vote on the question they would vote the 














BEAUTIFUL TEMPERANCE HALL IN TOWN IN YORKSHIRE. 


The majority of the people are for local option, but there are sixteen saloons in the 
town and the people cannot vote on the question. 


are crowded over onthe opposite sidewalk, 
and might easily be pushed thru the doors 
of a public-house. It is a common sight 
to see a saloon and a church fronting 
each other in many parts of Great Brit- 
ain, and not an infrequent sight to see 
people going out of one into the other. 
The injustice of all this is being recog- 
nized by the people of Great Britain, and 
for the first time in its history there has 
been agitation looking toward what is 
called the “local veto,” that is, giving the 
people themselves the right to determine 
bv vote in the first place whether they 


sixteen saloons out of business immedi- 
ately. Under present conditions they are 
absolutely powerless to do anything in 
the matter. 

In the third place, the liquor business 
is still so strong politically that no bill 
has ever been past by Parliament for- 
bidding children entering a public-house 
to get liquor for their parents, or pre- 
venting mothers carrying their little chil- 
dren into public-houses. During our 
campaign meetings were held in different 
parts of the country protesting against 
this custom and a few of the English 
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papeis have taken up the cause of the 
children, notably thru the London 
Tribune, which has printed some remark- 
ably startling facts concerning the habits 
of mothers who bring little children into 
the public-house, and in many cases give 
them drink to keep them quiet. There is 
also agitation against the employment of 
barmaids—young women who stand be- 
hind the bar*in. public-houses or in the 
public refreshmént rooms in railway sta- 
tions and sell liquor. Strange as it may 
seem, the barmaids themselves have had 
indignation meetings and past resolutions 
against the temperance people, claiming 
their right to continue in the business. 
It is an astonishing fact that at one of 
these indignation meetings there was 
present an official member of a certain 
church who argued that the Government 
should not prevent children from going 
into the public-house, for, he said, “Who 
will there be to lead home their drunken 
fathers and mothers if the children are 
not permitted to go in?” This was actu- 
ally given out as a good argument in a 
meeting -of remonstrance against the 
fanaticism of the temperance cranks. It 
may also be said in this connection that 
in an indignation meeting held by the 
brewers in one of the largest manufac- 
turing towns of England the statement 
was made in resolutions that the brewers 
were among the most useful men of the 
city because they contributed so largely 
to the hospitals, churches, and charitable 
institutions. 

The hold which the liquor business has 
yet on the people of Great Britain is il- 
lustrated in a great variety of ways so- 
cially and religiously. An interesting 
case is at present under discussion. The 
Bishop of Manchester has recently de- 
clined to license a deacon to an assistant 
curacy at Christ Church, Blackburn. He 
says the vicar of that church is not fit to 
be intrusted with the trainings of deacons 
so long as he continues to use unfer- 
mented wine at the holy communion. 
This vicar in his own defense says that 
the people in his parish, which is largely 
a ‘workingmen’s parish, have many of 
them been addicted to drunkenness,. but 
have been converted and received into 
the church, and the use of intoxicating 
liquors on the Lord’s table is a strong 
temptation to them to go back to their 
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old habits; but the Bishop ignores this 
argument, and, in fact, treats it with ut- 
ter contempt. People are taking both 
sides in the argument, some defending 
the Bishop and others the vicar. The in- 
stance is one out of hundreds which in- 
dicates the strength which the social hab- 
its and customs of the English people 
still have with the country at large. 

In spite, however, of all the prestige and 
social and political ‘influence and respec- 
tability which still clings to the liquor 
business it is true that the foundations of 
the business are beginning to crumble, 
and the fabric itself is tottering to its fall. 
The first proof of this is found in the 
fact that for ‘fifty years several strong 
temperance organizations, notably the 
United Kingdom Alliance, have been 
educating and training the people thru 
constant public meetings, the public 
press, and finally the pressure brought to 
bear on the British Parliament for legis- 
lative enactment. Added to these -fias: 
been the work of the total abstinence in-' 
surance companies, which have called at- 
tention in the business world to the vast 
prefererice which can always be givén to’ 
the total abstainer. Another hopeful 
sign of the present awakening in Great 
Britain on this question is the improve- 
ment in personal habits. I saw during 
my visit in Wales an old_ temperance 
handbill, published by one of the first 
agitators seventy-five years ago. It was 
stated at the foot of the bill that the lec- 
turer had not tasted liquor for twelve 
months and that he was well and hearty. 
When that bill was printed practically 
all the English people believed that liquor 
was necessary not only to good fellow- 
ship, but to health. The practice of total 
abstinence in Parliament itself is encour- 
aging. The entire constituency in Par- 
liament from Wales is in favor of giving 
the people the power of veto. Sixty-one 
out of 72 members of Parliament from 
Scotland are also in favor of this meas- 
ure, and the majority of the House of 
Commons is in favor of it, including the 
Prime Minister. Speaking of Wales, it 
is one of the sad facts concerning the 
after results of the great revival, that in 
many of the colliery towns especially, the 
public-house has come back and is doing 
a large business. If at the time of the 
revival the people of Wales had had the 
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power, as they did not have, to vote on 
the question of license or no license they 
could have and would have swept the 
public-house and the liquor business 
‘completely out of Wales... As it was, in 
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A CHURCH AND A PUBLIC HOUSE OPPOSITE 
EACH OTHER. 


scores of towns the public-house went 
out of business durin& the revival, but 
it is now coming back again, and in some 
towns, not many, but some, the condi- 
tions are deplorable. The same thing is 
also true of Father Mathew’s great 
pledge-taking campaign in Ireland. If 
at the close of that campaign the people 
of Ireland could have voted on the ques- 
tion of the public-house they would have 
undoubtedly in scores of towns voted no 
license. As it is now, the liquor business 
has its heel on the neck of the people of 
Ireland, and the pledge-signing campaign 
of Father Mathew was in a large degree 
ineffective, so far as getting permanent 
results was concerned. Dublin spends 
$17,000 every day for drink. 

Another hopeful sign of the times 
marking progress is the fact that social 
ostracism has begun. Discussion has 
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been flung into the political arena over 
the question of a brewer for mayor. It 
never used to be questioned. It is begin- 
ning to be questidned- now. - Another 
hopeful sign is the decrease in drinking 
habits, especially on the part of working- 
men. This is especially noticeable in, the 
leaders of Parliament. I do not know 
of one Labor leader in the House of Com- 
mons who drinks atall. Twenty-five 
years ago the workingmen of Great Brit- 
ain had no great !eaders in the sense. of 
moral enthusiasts such as they have now 
in, Keir Hardie, John Burns and William 
Crooks. These men are types of many 
others who practise and preach total ab- 
stinence, and are powerful in their influ- 
ence over the working class generally. 
Twenty years ago, after spending many 
nights in the East Side of London in the 

hitechapel district, I was simply ap- 
palled at the sight of the vast numbers 
of workingmen who crowded the public- 
house and swarmed out into the streets 
fighting drunk. Going thru the same 
district last summer at different times of 
day and night the contrast was simply 


astonishing so far as the decrease in 
numbers of drunken men and women is 
concerned. This condition is also notice- 
able in restaurants, hotels and in the 


dining cats. Many times I courted the 
bottles of intoxicating liquors in dining 
cars, hotels and restaurants, and in the 
majority of cases there were more bottles 
of mineral water than of ititoxicating 
liquor. There was a time twenty year's 
ago in Great Britain when the teetotaler 
or abstainer apologized. It is the other 
man who apologizes now. In this con- 
nection the saddest thing which must be 
said concerning the drinking habits of 
the English people must be said about 
the women. It is generally said that 
more women drink than men and that 
the. practice is increasing. This is ex- 
plained in various ways, but the majority 
of those who give reasons say it is large- 
ly due to the unfortunate act of Glad- 
stone, in what is known as the Grocer’s 
License, which permits the grocer to sell 
certain kinds of liquor as he sells food. 
In this way women have become accus- 
tomed to ordering drink with the house- 
hold food. Another sign of the progress 
of this reform is found in the decrease of 
liquor values. I saw eight years ago a 
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list of members of churches and of Par- 
liament who had large shares in brewing 
interests in Great Britain. Most of these 
individuals today would be very glad if 
they could dispose of their shares, even 
at a loss. There has been a tremendous 
depreciation of the value of these shares 
within the last two years. 

The great thing which the people of 
Great Britain face today is the probabil- 
ity of legislation which for the first time 
in English history will put a real check 
on the liquor business as a_ business. 
What the Christian people of Great Brit- 
ain want, [ think, by an overwhelming 
majority, is the right of local option or 
local veto. The Government is pledged 
to bring in at its next session a strong 
licensing bill. Whether it will go so 
far as giving the people the right to vote 
on the question of license or no license 
is a question. It would be an exceeding- 
ly drastic measure for the people of 
Great Britain. But the Government 
stands committed and cannot well avoid 
doing something in the matter. I had 
the privilege of being in the House of 
Commons last summer when the Govern- 
ment, through the Prime Minister, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, outlined 
the policy of the Government during its 
next session. Standing before a crowded 
house, facing benches full of members of 
the House of Lords, he said with great 
emphasis, that the question in regard to 
the liquor business of Great Britain was 
the most important and serious question 
which faces the people of the empire. 
Every one credits the Prime Minister 
with great sincerity. His convictions on 
the question are well understood. He is 
for the most radical measure himself, but 
it is doubtful if he could carry his Cabi- 
net with him. But it must be remem- 
bered that this is the first time in British 
history when the liquor interest con- 
fronted the possibility of any real legisla- 
tion hostile to itself. The liquor men up 
to the present time have been pillars in 
the Church. They have been, and are 
still, strong and influential members of 
the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons. One member of the English 
Cabinet, as is well known, is the largest 
shareholder in one of the greatest liquor 
concerns of Europe. It is not likely that 
he would vote against his own interests. 
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The liquor business is still strong socially 
and tremendously strong as a political 
and commercial factor, but it faces, none 
the less, a serious and determined opposi- 
tion. At the heart of this opposition is 
the Nonconformist conscience of Great 
Britain. The Free Church and its con- 
stituency in pulpit and pew are deter- 
mined that this iniquity shall come to an 
end; and altho the House of Lords 
would probably throw out a bill which 
included local option it would simply be 
delaying the final result. The time is 
coming very soon when the people of 
Great Britain will have a right to vote on 
the question of the establishment of the 
saloon as a part of the life of the town; 
and when that time comes it will be the 




















LARGE TEMPERANCE HALL IN COLLIERY 
TOWN IN WALES. 

During the revival this town had no open public 
houses. Now it has many. and there is much 
drunkenness. 

beginning of the end for the tremendous 

social, political and even religious power 

which the liquor business has held all 
these centuries in the midst of a free 
people. When the people of Great 
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Britain are free from this tyranny and 
free from the terrible results which have 
played such havoc with her men, women 
and children she can take on a new lease 
of life. Many other problems, as of 
housing, unemployed labor, pauperism 
and the like, can be solved with compara- 
tive ease if once the people are rid of that 
which produces such a large amount of 
misery. In a conversation with John 
Burns, who is now in the Cabinet and 
one of the most honored men in Great 
3ritain, he said: “Tell the people of 
America that England’s face is toward 
the light.” I believe that it is, and that 
it means for the people of Great Britain 
the light of life. The sun is coming up 


Triumph of a 


-~now near to its coming down. 
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over the homes of the Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ple all around the world, and it will not 
be prophesying vain things to say that 
within twenty-five years, both in Eng- 
land and Great Britain and thruout the 
English-speaking world, the liquor busi- 
ness will. be a thing of the past historical- 
ly; and we will look back with astonish- 
ment on a time when we permitted it to 
exist, even as our children ask us ques- 
tions concerning the fact of chattel 
slavery. We shall wonder that we en- 
dured so long as we did the tyranny and 
slavery of this gigantic iniquity which is 
“Why 
cumbereth it the ground?” “Let the axe 
be laid to the root of the tree.” 


ToreKa, Kansas. 


Turkish Exile 


BY FRANKLIN E. HOSKINS 


[The most astonishing revolution of the century is that which was described in an article 


two weeks ago by Dr. Hoskins, a missionary of many years in Turkey. 


Our readers will 


be glad to see this account of the return from exile of Fuad Pasha, the must distinguished 


living Turkish soldier.—Ep1ror. ] 


and had announced that within 

a month the famous and infantous 
“camarilla” known as the “Palace party” 
at Constantinople would be broken up 
and scattered forever, no one could have 
believed. For years their cup of in- 
iquity has been full and while we felt 
that almost anything could happen, this 
seemed far away from the first scenes of 
the great tragedy. But it has come 
with the swiftness of the lightning. 
Some are dead; some are in prison; 
many have fled, and more are cowering 
about the city and avoiding public gaze 
lest they should be hooted and taunted 
for their downfall. 

On July 22d the first scene of the 
tragedy was enacted in the fall of the 
Albanian Vizier and the coming of Said 
_ Pasha for the fourth time to that high 

post. The next day the Constitution, 
promulgated in December, 1876, and 
practically strangled in April, 1877, was 
again resurrected and proclaimed thru- 


|" a prophet’ had appeared in July 


out the empire. Three days later the 
freedom of the press was confirmed by a 
special edict, and the whole government 
spy system abolished. Then on July 
28th, the seventh day of wonders, the 
pardon of all political exiles was an- 
nounced. 

Over in Damascus, a thousand miles 
away from Constantinople, at the corner 
of the big parade ground of the new 
barracks, stood a high wooden stockade 
enclosing a space not more than 50 feet 
long and 40 feet wide, within which was 
a poorly built wooden chalet. For seven 
long years the windows and doors have 
been barricaded in such a way that no 
one could peep in if he dared, and the 
passers by rarely turned their faces that 
way, tho they never failed to speak of 
the distinguished prisoner confined there 
like a rat in a trap. During these seven 
long years this unfortunate exile lived 
out his almost solitary confinement, 
within hearing of the ceaseless hum of 
the great city of Damascus, peeping at 












the soldier life of the barracks and pa- 
rade ground, listening to the bugle calls 
that meant everything to him in life as a 
great soldier; waiting, waiting, hoping, 
despairing, at times wishing for death; 
never knowing when he might be poi- 
soned, or strangled, or shot. Cut off 
from all his own family and relatives, 
brooding over his wrongs, while his ene- 
mies at Constantinople were still holding 
their high carnival of crime, it is no won- 
der that only six weeks ago he made a des- 
perate attempt to starve himself to death. 
This was the man who had served his 
imperial master for nearly thirty years; 
in Paris; on many a famous battlefield in 
two wars; as.a marshal of the First 
Army Corps of the Empire ; in many dip- 
lomatic missions; and as a_ personal 
friend and aide de camp. 
man who sinned by telling his master 
the truth and, falling under the dis- 
pleasure of that iniquitous “camarilla,” 
was deposed, stripped of his epaulets 
and sword, disgraced, banished, and then 
imprisoned under circumstances of ex- 
cruciating rigor and cruelty. There was 
no known crime, no legal process of law, 
and any death would have been a mercy 
compared with the torture of these seven 
years. This was Fuad Pasha, former 
friend and favorite of the Sultan, victim 
of the horrible wickedness of the Palace 
spies. And now he was free. 

Fuad Pasha was born in Egypt in 
1840. His father was another Mushir 
(Marshal) Hasan Pasha, and a Circas- 


sian. Fuad went from Egypt to a pre- . 


paratory school in Constantinople and 
afterward to the Military Academy, 
where he distinguished himself in the 
branches there taught and was graduated 
with honors. Leaving school he was ap- 
pointed a_ lieutenant of the Turkish 
Guards, and being well versed in French 
the Government sent him to Paris as mil- 
itary attaché of the Turkish Embassy. 
After staying there for a time he was 
promoted to a general of brigade and 
sent into Bulgaria to reorganize the 
forces there. When war broke out be- 
tween Turkey and Russia in 1877 he 
was on the River Elena with 8,000 troops 
ready to face the invading army. On 
the 4th of December, 1877, he was at- 
tacked by a Russian force of 40,000 men, 
which he defeated with great slaughter. 


TRIUMPH OF A TURKISH EXILE 


This was the - 
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On that occasion his officers crowded 
round him, kissing his hands, because 
they had not been able to believe victory 
possible against such a superior force. 
A year later he was made a marshal and 
given command of the Constantinople 
Army Corps, the highest military posi- 
tion in the Turkish Empire. Then he 
served as Yawar, or Honorary Aide de 
Camp to His Majesty the Sultan, and 
was sent on many high commissions into 
the diplomatic world. In 1897, when the 
war broke out with Greece, Fuad took 
the field and went thru that campaign. 
On his return to Constantinople he was 
again the trusted friend of his royal mas- 
ter, commanded his bodyguard and en- 
joyed every mark of his honor and confi- 
dence. It was during this period that 
he had many disputes and controversies 
with Othman Pasha el-Ghazy and came 
into serious conflict with the Palace 
camarilla. 


Fuad Pasha is a man of polite address. 


and conversation, given to making bright 
speeches. One of his most famous bon- 
mots and which contributed to his down- 
fall, was to the Sultan himself when a 
certain sword swallower was amusing 
His Majesty with an exhibition of his 
prowess in that line. The Sultan had ex- 
prest his wonder at the sword swallow- 
er’s skill, when Fuad Pasha smiled, and, 
with a secret gesture toward Hasan 
Pasha, the famous Secretary of the 
Turkish Navy, who for years had been 
making way with the whole of the ap- 
propriations, said: “Don’t let this sur- 
prise Your Majesty, because we have 
here among us a greater wonder—we 
have one who can swallow a whole man 
of war.” His Majesty is said to have 


laughed immoderately at this sally. But 


the spies and his enemies had marked 
him for destruction, and in 1901 it was 
whispered that Fuad was in communi- 
cation with the “Young Turkey” party, 
and according to the Palace code a 
traitor to His Majesty. His house was 
watched and his movements harassed 
until his spirit rebelled at the iniquitous 
imputations upon his honor and his in- 
tegrity. Pretending to regard the cow- 
ardly spies as burglars he armed his 
household and ordered them to repel the 
vermin of the Palace. This quickly is- 
sued in bloodshed. Fuad was arrested, 
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allowed a single interview with the Sul- 
tan, sent aboard the private yacht of His 
Majesty, which carried him swiftly to 
Syria. Disembarking at Beirut he was 
taken under heavy guard to Damascus, 
where in exile, in cruel confinement, he 
has spent seven weary years. On July 
28th, all unexpected, he was roused from 
his growing despair and told that he was 
again free. It seemed too good to be 
true, but his love of honor was stronger 
than his desire to escape from confine- 
ment. He refused to quit his prison 
house until after they had restored his 
epaulets and his sword. 
forth to receive ovation after ovation and 
military honors such as have seldom 
fallen to the lot of any human being. 
After nearly a week of bewildering tele- 
grams and conferences it was decided 
that he should make his way back from 
exile to Constantinople, and so on August 
6th he came over the Lebanons in a spe- 
cial train of the French railroad. The 
city of Beirut, already wild with joy, 
since the Feast of Liberty had been in 
progress for seven days, prepared a 
marvelous reception for this unique 
guest which it delighted to honor. 
Never, except at the coming of the Ger- 
man Emperor, had the city seen any 
demonstration worthy to be compared 
with that offered to Fuad Pasha, the re- 
turning exile. The German Emperor 
was received by the most important of- 
ficials of the Empire and all that official 
military pomp could furnish. But Fuad 
Pasha was received by the people. On 
the afternoon of his arrival they hurried 
in thousands to the railway station at 
the port and filled every possible space 
within half a mile of the train. Many 
carried flags and banners and others 
sang songs of welcome. A detachment 
of cavalry and the military band were 
but a small feature m the mass of hu- 
manity, which seemed to have but one 
heart and one throat. As the train 
moved slowly in, hundreds clambered to 
the roofs of the cars, while a perfect sea 
of heads surged round them in every di- 
rection, each one struggling to get a 
glimpse of the famous man and helping 
swell the ceaseless shouts of “Long live 
Fuad Pasha!” 

With difficulty he made his way to the 


Then he came - 
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carriage in waiting. When that particu-_ 
lar carriage was known the crowd un- 
harnessed the horses and literally lifted 
the carriage and its occupants into the 
air and carried it forward toward the 
city. At the earnest entreaty of Fuad 
Pasha himself the carriage was lowered, 
and dragged by hundreds of hands upon 
the ropes up thru the streets. The ex- 
citement became frenzy, and .no such 
scene was ever witnessed before. He 
was taken straight to the barracks, where 
the officers and men of the army corps 
cheered his entrance most vociferously. 
He was welcomed with speeches in 
Arabic and Turkish. A little later he 
drove, surrounded by cavalry, to a club 
in the city, and just before entering ad- 
dressed the crowd: “My friends, if you 
think I am lacking in expressions of 
gratitude, know that I have not had a 
moment’s rest for five days. ... So 
pardon me.” Inside the club he again 
thanked the city of Beirut for its won- 
derful welcome, and among other things 
said: “My brethren, I thank you for 
your love and zeal and the evidences of 
affection you have extended to me... 
Be sure that I shall treasure this love 
in my heart as long as I live and will 
repay you with my blood and life.” 
Later on he said to an editor: “They 
judged me absent by default, even tho 
I was in Constantinople at the time, and 
this was contrary to all law and justice. 
Then they issued an order for my ban- 
ishment, which has lasted for seven long 
years. But I assure you that I will not 
accept a restoration to the rank of mar- 
shal after these indignities until cleared 
according to law.’ I prefer to be a com- 
mon soldier rather than to forego my 
right to carry a sword. And I will be a 
corporal at the order of the people rather 
than a marshal by any other means.” 
Such ‘words point clearly to his love 
for his country, and there is no mini- 
mizing his services in years past nor the 
high respect accorded to him by the for- 
eign powers. On his breast were thirty- 
four medals and decorations of the first 
order, not to mention the Ottoman ones 
that he did not wear. One of the 
speeches of welcome contrasted the 
scene in Beirut with the days immediate- 
ly after his exile, when no one in Con- 
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stantinople- dared mention the disgraced 
man’s flame or venture to. assist in bury- 
ing Fuad’s dead daughter. So great was 
the terror of a system which could 
strike the. man who stood nearest the 
thorne. But that hideous nightmare is 
past, and the people see in the person of 
Fuad the end of a frightful régime and 
the personification of a new era for Tur- 
key. He is only one, albeit the most 
prominent one, of sixty thousand exiles 
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within and beyond the borders of the 
Empire. He sailed out of Beirut harbor 
on August 8th. Two days later the city 
of Smyrna attempted to hold the return- 
ing exile, while they vied with Beirut in 
expressing their joy. By this time Fuad 
has reached Constantinople, and has no 
doubt touched that city to its depths—a 
savor of life tothe new order of the Em- 
pire and a parting knell to the Reign of 
Terror just closed. 


Berrut, Syria. 


The Fifteenth Amendment 


BY J. W. HOOD, D.D., LL.D. 


[Bishop Hood is the Senior Bishop of the Strong African 


Church.—EprrTor. } 


HE good editor of the Star of Zion 
t 3 wants to know how Bishop Hood 
is going to vote in the coming 
election, I supposed that I had made my 
position sufficiently clear, but I have no 
objection to giving line upon line and 
precept upon precept when called upon 
to do so. ‘ I have not asked the editor for 
an explanation, but shall not question his 
right to catechize me. Those in authori- 
ty in this land of freedom are permitted 
to assume great liberties. A few prelimi- 
nary remarks may not be out of place. 

Soon after I was set apart to the epis- 
copal office I announced that when there 
was no party in this country opposing 
the rights of my people I should cease to 
take an active part in politics. In that 
same year the Democratic party nomi- 
nated Horace Greeley, a long-standing 
Abolitionist, on his manhood suffrage 
platform. It looked then as if that for 
which I had been hoping had come. 
Therefore for thirty-six years my time 
has been mainly spent with my episcopal 
duties. 

But at this time I have noticed a sen- 
timent in favor of the repeal of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment. 

This is a renewal of the attack upon 
the rights of my people, and the fact that 
some distinguished negro ministers have 
enrolled “themselves with those with 
whom this unholy attack has originated 


Methodist Episcepal Zion 

makes the matter more serious. It_has 
been-said that the Fifteenth Amendment 
was a mistake. The man who has this 
opinion has hot carefully considered the 
subject, or is ignorant of the facts, or is 
too narrow minded to take a broad view 
of the situation, or is blinded by preju- 
dice and so unreasonable and unfair that 
|he cannot grasp that which is just and 
right. The Fifteenth Amendment is the 
jsheet anchor of the negro’s rights in this 
land. It may be nullified in some places 
and disregarded in others. But while it 
holds its place im the Constitution, it 
stands as a rock of defense against which 
the waves of rac@ hate may lash them- 
Selves to fury in vain. Without this the 
emancipation would have been a cruel 
mockery. There| were many negroes 
born nominally free before the emancipa- 
|tion, but a Democtatic Chief Justice had 
lannounced from the Supreme Court 
bench that negroes had no rights that 
jman was bound to respect, and this be- 
jcame the law of the land. It was the Fif- 
teenth Amendment that reversed that 
bwiclend decision and raised the ne- 
gro to the ¢xalted position of an 
American citizen, 4nd equal to the white 
man before the law, Had the negro been 
freed and left unter the curse of the 
Dred Scott decision, the conditions that 
are now being brought to light in Geor- 
gia would have been general in all of the 
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former slave-holding States. The papers Republican party is _pledged to its main- 
state that conditions there are worse than tenance>—ft has maintained it for forty 
anything known in the days of slavery. /Neats, and an overwhelming victory .at 

That is natural; it is what might have / this time will set the matter at rest. "The 
/ been expected. Fifteenth Amendment is the one thing\ 

In the days of slavery every slave had\ that has delivered us from the crushing’ 
an owner, and on account of the owner’s ome of Judge Taney’s decision.—Tt is 
humane feelings or his moneyed interest t thing that gives us the right’ to 
in his slave he would no more have per- the ballot box and jury box and the pro- 
mitted such treatment than if‘it had been / tection of the flag at) home and abroad. 
his horse. It must be admitted that the; The ballot is more powerful than. the 
worst condition is to be a slave and have; sword. It has done fox the negro in this 
_ no owner. This I say would have been‘ country what a standiyg.army could not 
\ the condition of the negro without the have done. A sword in every man’s hand 
\ Fifteenth Amendment. would produce violence and bloodshed. 


Fhe people of Georgia are not sinne But a ballot in every man’s hand would 
above all others. But it happens that in\, pemnete peace, prosperity and_happiness,/ 
that State the Fifteenth Amendment has But to the “qiestion ast how shall 
been less regarded than elsewhere. And _ vote, My purpose is to support the ticket 
for this reason the same rights are not of the National Republican party, along 
accorded to the negroes in that State as_ with thousands of good Democrats both 
elsewhere. I was once traveling South north and South, along with the Balti- 
on a first class ticket; I had reached At- more Sun and Brooklyn Eagle, which, 
lanta in a first class car, but was there with other high-toned journals, represent 
told to go into the second class car, the best sentiment of the land. I am sure 
where white and black smokers prepared I shall never be ashamed of the company 
a place of torment for all who were not I am in, and thousands in the South will 
used to that evil. I said I had a first envy me my liberty and will regret that 
class ticket. The answer I received was, they do not feel themselves free to enjoy 
“You are in Georgia now!”” The man’s_ the same privilege. On State and county 
manner indicated very clearly that unless issues I shall do as I have suggested that 
I wanted to pose as a martyr there was others may do with safety. I shall take 
nothing else for me to do but move. my choice of the candidates of the two 
They in Georgia seem to take pride in parties according to my judgment of 
their idea of “making a nigger know his their fitness for office. This I feel justi- 
place.” It-is certainly the interest, and I) fied in doing so long as the two leading 
think it is also the duty, of every black | parties continue to occupy the same posi- 
man to take his stand against this attack / tions with respect to the rights of mv 
upon the Fifteenth Amendment. The’ people. 


Port Cuester, N. Y. 





rs 
The Alchemist 


BY PAULINE FRANCES CAMP 


Love is the filling from one’s own And asks not, “Must I give?” but “May 
Another’s cup I sacrifice ?” 

Love is a daily laying down Love hides its grief, that other hearts 
And taking up. And lips may sing; 

A choosing of the stony path And burdened, walks, that other lives 
Thru each new day, May, buoyant, wing. 

That other feet may tread at ease Sinner, hast thou a love like this 
The smoother way. Within thy soul? 

Love is not blind, but looks abroad *Twill change thy name to saint, ere thou 
Thru other eyes; Hast reached thy goal. 


SrRINGFIELD, Mo, 





Politics in Canada 


BY EDWARD PORRITT 


Election will be an extremely 

critical one for the Liberals, who 
have been in power at Ottawa since 
1896. ‘In the last six months they have 
been overwhelmingly defeated in provin- 
cial «elections in New Brunswick and 
Ontario. They have also lost ground 
in Quebec—Laurier’s own province— 
and Saskatchewan. The popular reac- 
tion against Liberalism has now gone so 
far that the Tories are in control in On- 
tario, New Brunswick, Manitoba and 
British Columbia, leaving the Liberals in 
power only in Quebec, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. In round numbers the popula- 
tion in the eight English-speaking prov- 
inces of the Dominion now numbers four 
and three-quarter millions, and, at most, 
not more than 850,000 are in provinces 
with a goyernment of the same political 
complexion as the Government at Ot- 
tawa. 

In this country since 1884 elections 
have been turning moré and more on 
great political principles. Social scan- 
dals and charges of graft are of the past 
in presidential campaigns. In Canada, 
during recent years, the movement has 
been in a contrary direction, with 
a corresponding deterioration in po- 
litical life and loss of keen and 
continuous interest in politics. In the 
twelve years between 1896 and 1908 
Canada has kept pace with the material 
growth of the United States and Eng- 
land. It has added a million and a 
quarter to its population, and has se- 
cured a large volume of desirable immi- 
gration. Two new provinces—Alberta 
and Saskatchewan—have been carved 
out of the western territories, and con- 
siderable progress has been made with 
the construction of a second transconti- 
nental railway. In every way it has 
been a period of world-wide recognition 
and of material prosperity for the Do- 
minion, 

None the less this period has been one 
of political stagnation—a period not 
comparable with any other either before 


she: approaching Dominion General 


or since Confederation. From the sec- 
ond decade of the nineteenth century, 
until 1896, there was never a time when 
there was not in British North America 
a vigorous Liberal party continuously 
pointing the way to political progress, 
making much of progress in England, 
and impelling the provinces, or, after 
1867, the Dominion, in a similar direc- 
tion.~ From 1830 to 1896 Liberalism in 
Canada drew its inspiration from Eng- 
land. Its forces were recruited from 
England, and the conflicts in which it 
was engaged were on the same lines as 
the conflicts waged by Liberalism in 
England between the repeal of the Test 
Acts and Catholic enfranchisement. in 
1828 and 1829 and the reform of local 
government in the smaller areas of rural 
England in 1894. 

For the first thirty or forty years of 
this period Canadian Liberalism was 
slowly overcoming the Family Compacts 
of United Empire Loyalist origin which 
existed in all the older provinces from 
the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. 
These compacts were organized by the 
Tories in Canada in the first half of the 
nineteenth century; and it was against 
the Tories thus entrenched that Liberal- 
ism secured a wide extension of the elec- 
toral franchise, democratic municipal in- 
stitutions, the freedom of the press, the 
disestablishment of the Episcopal Church 
in Ontario, law reform, and also, in most 
of the provinces, some measure of civil 
service. reform. 

These and other minor reforms, vary- 
ing in the different provinces, had been 
achieved before Confederation in 1867; 
and from 1867 to 1896, when, ex- 
cept for four years the Liberals were in 
opposition in the Dominion Parliament, 
Liberalism stood for a tariff for revenue 
only, no bounties nor government 
largess to industry, religious equality, 
provincial rights, purity in elections, re- 
form of the Senate, and, above all, for 
an economical administration of public 
funds and public lands. For eighteen 
years prior to 1896 the Liberals were in 
a minority in the House of Commons; 
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and at the close of this period they had 
scarcely any representation: in the Sen- 
ate, to which all appointments are made 
by the Government. 

By 1893 the campaign of education of 
the Liberals had begun to tell. In that 
vear the most representative and enthu- 
siastic national political convention ever 
held in Canada was in session for four 
days at Ottawa. The Tories were ap- 
prehensive of their own shortcomings 
and of the hope and enthusiasm which 
possest the Liberals from Cape Breton 
to Vancouver. They dreaded a general 
election, and accordingly continued Par- 
liament to the last day of its statutory 
term. But in 1896 the general election 
came; the Tory Government, with Tup- 
per, of Nova Scotia, as Premier, was 
disastrously defeated, and since then the 
Liberals have been in power at Ottawa. 
This change in the Government marks 
the beginning of the end of the old Lib- 
eralism and also the beginning of the era 
of political stagnation. From the first 
the Government had no effective opposi- 
tion to keep it up to the mark; and no 
sooner were the Liberals in power than 
they began to repudiate or abandon all 
the principles and reforms for which 
they had so strenuously contended in op- 
position. 

With one modification—the prefer- 
ence for England, established in 1897— 
the Liberals adopted the national policy 
of the Tories. By a long series of en- 
actments, orders in council and depart- 
mental orders, they have carried the pro- 
tectionism of the national policy much 
further than it had been carried in 1894, 
when the Tories for the last time revised 
the tariff. There were a few trivial re- 
ductions in duties when the Liberals re- 
vised the tariff in 1897. There were, 
however, scores of protective increases 
when they revised it again in 1906, and 
owing to the great upward movement in 
prices since 1897, Canadians are today 
paying higher duties on nearly all lines 
of imports than at any time since the 
United Provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
first went on a protectionist basis in 
1858. In 1883 the Tories had estab- 
lished the bounty system for the benefit 
of the pig iron industry of Quebec and 
Nova Scotia. By 1906 this system was 
costing Canada $110,000 a year. Since 
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1897 the bounty system has been enor- 
mously extended bythe Laurier Gov- 
ernment, and today bounties are payable 
on pig iron, steel ingots, wirerods, lead, 
binder twine and petroleum ; and the sys- 
tem is now costipg the Dominion nearly 
three million dollars a year, and will 
have cost not much less than twenty-two 
million dollars before the expiration of 
the present laws in 1911. It has, in 
short, been the aim of Liberal Govern- 
ments since 1897 to remodel the old na- 
tional policy into a Noah’s Ark policy. 
The patent laws, the “made in Canada” 
amendment to the Railways Subsidies 
Acts, and the exclusion of foreign ship- 
ping from the coastwise trade are illus- 
trations of this policy, and so was the 
cancellation of the postal convention 
with the United States, so far as con- 
cerned the rate on newspapers and peri- 
odicals exchanged between the two 
countries, because the advertising of 
American manufacturers induced Cana- 
dians to spend money in the United 
States. 

The Liberals have similarly aban- 
doned all their old contentions in fa- 
vor of economy and reduced taxation. 
When they came into power, twelve 
years ago, the per capita expenditure 
on Dominion Government was $8.14. In 
1895-6 the total expenditure was $41,- 
700,000. For the financial year 1907-8 
the per capita expenditure was $18, and 
the total expenditure $112,000,000. In 
the old days the Liberals insisted that 
recurring surpluses were unsound 
finance, and that the Government had no 
right to take from the people one cent 
more than was necessary to meet the 
current expenditures of an economically 
administered government. As a result 
of ad valorem tariff duties and the up- 
ward movement in prices since 1897, 
and also as a result of the material 
growth of the Dominion, every year 
since 1897 there has been a surplus. It 
was $8,000,000 in 1899-1900; $14,345,- 
000 in 1902-3; over $16,000,000 in 
1903-4 and 1906-7, and $19,000,000 in 
1907-8. In each year the surplus was 
due to the customs duties, for Canada 
raises by far the larger part of her rev 
enues at the customs house. 

In opposition the Liberals stood fo1 
religious equality and for no favors 
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from the State for any church. It was 
the Liberals who secured the abandon- 
ment of the clergy reserves in Ontario. 
In 1905, when the Laurier Government 
was creating the new provinces of Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, it forestalled 
action with regard to the schools by the 
legislatures of the new provinces. It 
thereby departed from the old Liberal 
doctrine of provincial rights, and guar- 
anteed the support of the Catholic paro- 
chial schools out of public funds. To- 
day, in these schools, according to a re- 
cent article by the Rev.’ Abbé Berubé, 
pastor at Vonda, Saskatchewan, in the 
Courrier de Ouest, there is “a full hour 
of religious instruction every day, and 
the rest of the teaching given in a Chris- 
tian spirit and by a Catholic teacher.” 
“In what Catholic country, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the Province of 
Quebec and Belgium,” asked Abbé 
Berubé, “are the Catholics better treat- 
ed as regards the schools than in the 
Northwest Provinces?” In comparing 


their position with that in the United 
States, the Abbé added: “Having lived 


under both régimes, I have no hesitation 
in stating that our position is a paradise 
compared with that of our co-religion- 
ists on the other side of the line.” When 
the legislation granting autonomy to 
these provinces was going thru the 
House of Commons in 1905 Papal Dele- 
gate Sbarretti went so far as to hint 
that there might soon be a favorable set- 
tlement of the boundaries of Manitoba 
if Manitoba members facilitated the en- 
actment of the clauses guaranteeing 
Catholic schools for Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. 

Senate reform was for many years a 
plank in the Liberal platform when the 
Liberals were in opposition. The use- 
lessness of the Senate was then much 
emphasized. There were Liberals be- 
tween 1878 and 1896 who urged its abo- 
lition. Others advocated the election of 
Senators by the vote of the people at 
large in the several provinces; and so 
long as the Liberals were jn opposition 
the Senate was the most threatened po- 
litical institution in Canada. Since 
1897, however, the Liberals have used 
the Senate in exactly the same way as 
the Tories had done during their term of 
power. It was then an exclusive pre- 
serve for adherents of the Tory party— 
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a refuge for men whom the constituen- 


cies had rejected and a reward for men 


who had contributed to the campaign 
funds of the party. : Since 1897 the Red 
Chamber has been gradually converted 
into a preserve of the Liberal Govern- 
ment ; and from the time the first Liberal 
was appointed to the Senate, in 1897, not 
a word has been uttered by the Laurier 
Government to advance the reform 
which the Liberals seemed to have so 
much at heart between 1878 and 1896. 

It.is not any principles for which the 
Tory party is standing that will attract 
Liberal voters to it at the coming Do- 
minion election. It is the long series of 
miserable scandals that have been laid 
bare since 1906 that is giving the Tories 
a chance of displacing the Laurier Gov- 
ernment. These scandals can be traced 
in the records of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Accounts, in the report of a Royal 
Commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment, which reported in March, 1908, 
and in proceedings in courts at Halifax, - 
Fredericton and Toronto. They concern 
sordidly corrupt practices in Dominion 
elections, the alienation of the public 
domain in the West for the gain of 
friends for revenue only of the Govern- 
ment, and the system under which other 
friends of the Government have been 
enabled to collect enormous tolls as mid- 
dlemen when the Government needed 
printing work, supplies or equipment, a 
site for a roundhouse for the Interco- 
lonial Railway or any other public 
building. There will be much exaggera- 
tion of these scandals in the campaign, 
and some transactions will undoubtedly 
be susceptible of explanation by the Lib- 
erals; but it is because there is an unde- 
niable basis of fact for many of the alle~ 
gations that Canada is in for a scandal 
campaign of more than usual unsavori- 
ness. 

The campaign of 1908 is depressing to 
watch for any one who believes in de- 
mocracy. It is especially so for one who 
recalls the Laurier and the Cartwright 
of the Liberal Opposition of 1878-18096; 
who realizes what Canadian Liberalism 
then stood for, what were its achieve- 
ments and traditions, and also the oppor- 
tunities which opened before Laurier 
and Cartwright in the summer of 1896, 
and the popular expectations as to the 
use which would be made of these splen- 
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did opportunities. But it is exactly the 
kind of campaign that might be expected 
as the culmination of the era of Liberal 
stagnation. Liberalism, if it is to sur- 
vive as a national force, must continual- 
ly head forward. Liberalism at Ottawa 
for many years past has been heading in 
no particular direction. It has been 
submerged in the effort to keep a group 


of Liberals in power—men who long 
ago lost their ardor for Liberalism. In 
a word, in the last twelve years Family 
Compactism has been revived at Ottawa 
in a new form, but a form no more lik- 
able than that in which it existed when 
Liberalism first began to assert itself i in 
British North America. 


Hartrorp, Conn. 


The Crow Indian Fair 


BY LOTTA ALLEN MEACHAM 


O many unfamiliar with the prog- 

- ress of the American Indian, the 

Crow Indian Industrial Fair, on 

their reservation in Montana, would be 
an eye-opener. 

Yet, often, the American people ex- 
pect a very great deal of their wards, and 
are apt to set them up by the white man 
and be disappointed at the comparison. 
Unless the fact is taken into account that 
the red man has only a few years of 
what we choose to call civilization be- 
hind him, compared to the generations 
back of the paleface, a just comparison 
cannot be made. 

The Crow Indians were born and bred 
to a picturesque, migratory life, following 
the wanderings of the buffalo, and rid- 
ing fleet Indian ponies over the beautiful 
hills and valleys of Montana and Wyom- 
ing. Not until thirty years ago was 
there ever a thought of or inclination to- 
ward settling down in one spot to till the 
soil or build a substantial home. In such 
a short while, any degree of perfection in 
civilized arts is a considerable jump from 
the wild, care-free past toward an indus- 
trious present. 

By nature the Crow Indians do not 
take to agriculture, but necessity can do 
many things, and, with a cutting off. of 
Government rations, a giving of individ- 
ual allotments to the Indians, and exam- 
ples of what the rich reservation will 
yield when even moderately urged, the 
boss farmers, under the supervision of the 
agent, accomplished unexpected results. 

There never has been among the Crow 
Indians a dearth of horses and cattle, for 
the raising of these comes naturally to 
the red man. Of late years, however, 
the decrease has been in quantity, with 


a marked increase in breed and quality, 
even tho they yet own some two thou- 
sand wild horses, a relic of the past. 

Not until the last few years, however, 
has general farming been advanced, and 
that more especially under the régime of 
the present agent, Major S. G. Reynolds. 

At the present time, the Crow Indians 
have something over two thousand five 
hundred acres of land in wheat, which 
yields at least twenty bushels to the acre. 
In the past year they have begun to raise 
a little oats, and annually put up a con- 
siderable amount of hay, alfalfa, and na- 
tive grass. Each winter they sell over 
five thousand tons of this native hay to 
the sheep men, who rent a part of the 
grazing lands. 

The Indian is childlike’ in his love of 
rivalry, and this trait comes in good play 
as an inducement toward raising gar- 
dens, sowing grain, and cutting hay. 

To give this good-natured rivalry full 
play, and put it to good use, Major Rey- 
nolds, a few years ago, conceived the 
idea of having an old - fashioned fair. 
where each Indian could see the results 
of his own farming, and his horses and 
cattle shown and compared with those of 
his fellow tribesmen. Thus, each fall 
for the last three years, the Crows plan 
for weeks in advance and get together for 
a display of the results of the year’s work 
and a general good time. 

The fair program is made up of races 
by speedy Indian ponies, industrial pa- 
rades, excellent exhibitions of two and 
four horse farm teams, and a live stock 
parade, and other spectacular features. 

There are prizes for the best display 
of farm products from districts and in- 
dividuals; for the best variety farming, 
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and the finést collection of vegetables, 
and rewards for the best exhibition of 
stock, grain and poultry. 

The women are induced by substantial 
prizes to bring canned fruit, jelly, cake, 
bread and pies. Fifteen dollars is given 
to the Indian woman who can _ show the 
best kept tepee, much inspected by the 
less aspiring. The Indian judges, who 
have full charge, and discuss the merits 
of the different exhibits in their native 
tongue, are not averse to giving careful 
attention to the award of ten dollars to 
the woman who has furnished the best 
meal and best set table. 

The biggest pumpkin, squash, melon, 
cabbage and potato bring a prize of one 
dollar each, and a prize of five dollars is 
given to the woman doing the best sewing. 

Considering that the Crow Indians still 
live in tepees, and, more than any other 
Northern tribe, cling to the old life and 
customs, this fair introduces a very mod- 
ern element into their lives. 

The Exhibit Hall is a most interesting 
place. A few of the helpful agency peo- 
ple showed’ their own garden products in 
order that the Indian might compare 
them with his own. Major Reynolds had 
a big pumpkin and cabbage he was sav- 
ing for the occasion, but the pumpkin 
had a green shell and looked like a wa- 
termelon, and one morning it was no 
more. His favorite Jersey cow was fond 
of cabbage, and, in an unwatchful mo- 
ment, took a luscious bite, making an end 
of his exhibition aspirations. 

Mr. Small, a native of Scotland, the 
manager of the reservation mill, who 
each year has a garden scarce possible to 
surpass, showed large beets, turnips, 
onions, potatoes, carrots and tomatoes. 
In addition, he had on display, for the 
benefit of the Indians, the results of the 
ten processes in the milling of flour; up 
to the bread and biscuit of Mrs. Small; 
made from a sack of the Crow brand, 
and unexcelled by any one. 

To the Indian, however, their own ex- 
hibits were of the most interest, much 
looked at, compared and jabbered over, 
alike by school child and adult. There 
were Blue Victor potatoes sixteen inches 
around, a sugar beet over two feet long, 
large heads of cauliflower, cabbage and 
other well-grown vegetables. Plenty- 
Wing, Packs-the-Hat and Yellow-Tail 
had pumpkins that would weigh over one 
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hundred pounds each. Rides-a-White- 
Hipped-Horse brought potatoes as big as 
a white man could raise. Medicine-Tail 
and Plenty-Buffalo showed good-sized 
Hubbard squash... Takes-a-Gray-Horse 
made a tempting chocolate cake, and 
Full-Mouth and Flathead-Woman also 
displayed big pumpkins. Spotted-Rabbit 
had a sample of his oats from the fall 
threshing, and Long-Bear a fine melon. 

The Lodge Grass Mission schoolboys 
made a model farm with a red log house 
znd barn, fences, fields of wheat, oats 
and alfalfa, and a cunning axe and hay 
fork, all the work of Leo Medicine-Crow, 
Carson Yellow-Tail, McKinley Backbone 
and Stanley Bull-Weasel. Porter Knows- 
the-Gun, from the same school, drew a 
good picture of a man on horseback. 
There were dressed Indian dolls, very 
pretty pieces of fancy work, and excel- 
lent school work, of which the boys and 
girls were justly proud. 

The Government school at Crow 
Agency had a very creditable display of 
sewing, baskets, school work and indus- 
trial work. Mary Littlenest made a loaf 
of bread, Nellie Scratchface a layer cake 
and Katie Whitefox prepared a can of 
crab preserves. Janie Stops, Ethel 
Plenty-Hawk, Christine Many-Enemies 
and Hannah Other-Medicine had made 
baskets of native willow. Mary Black- 
hair dressed a very pretty doll, and Mark 
Realbird had some well-drawn calendars. 

The sewing and darning by the girls 
from the Saint Xavier Mission School 
were most praiseworthy. Josephine Pret- 
ty-Medicine and Magdalene Horse-Mane 
had darned stockings much better than 
most white girls can do them. A gingham 
shirt .by Emerettina He-Knows-It was 
well cut and sewed. 

From the Prior School there was a loaf 
of bread made by Lily Rides-a-Pretty- 
Horse, a pie by Libbie Whitebirds, and 
sofa pillows by Louise Comes-Up and 
Stella Turns-Back. Lucy Plain-Bull 
brought a very pretty pincushion. 

Among the officers of the association 
were Frank Shane, president; Fair-Bear — 
and Takes-a-Gun, vice-presidents. Flat- 
Boy, Black-Hawk, Pretty-on-Top, Little- 
Daylight, Coyote-Runs, Old-Tail and 
Spotted-Rabbit were among the judges 
of the exhibits. The committee was 
composed of Does-Everything, Knows- 
his-Coos, Takes-Everything, Stops, 
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Raise-Up, Don’t-Mix, Covers-Up, Bear- 
Don’t-Walk, Bad-Man, Flathead-Wo- 
man, Stray-Calf, Crooked-Arm, Sings- 
in-the-Mountains, Comes-up-Red, Old- 
Coyote, Bull-Tail, Swallow-Bird and 
other Crow Indians. Some of the police- 
men for the occasion were Bear-in-Mid- 
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dle, Takes-a-Horse, Cut-Ears, Walking 
Bird, Blanket-Bull, Bear-in-High-Land. 
Sits-Down-Eagle and Bad-Horse. The 
gatekeepers were Plays, © Red-Woll. 
Blanket-Bull and Old-White-Man, ani 
the starter of the races Medicine-Tail. 


Wasuincton, Iowa. 


The Improbability of Life on Mars 


BY JAMES H. STOLLER Ph.D. 


Proressor oF Brotocy 1n Union COLLEGE. 


home of intelligent beings not un- 

iike ourselves is a pleasing one. 
The confident opinion of Prof. Percival 
Lowell, based on observations made at 
his private astronomical observatory at 
Flagstaff, Ariz., that Mars is inhabited 
by beings capable of devising and con- 
structing a great system of canals, has 
aroused a great deal of popular interest 
and has likewise received the respectful 
attention of men of science. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
review the astronomical data on this 
question nor to undertake to estimate the 
validity of the deductions made therefrom, 
but to consider certain biological impli- 
cations of the hypothesis that Mars is in- 
habited. As the considerations here to be 
presented are based on the differences in 
physical conditions between the earth and 
Mars, it will be suitable to begin by stat- 
ing what the most important of these dif- 
ferences are according to authorities in 
astronomical science. 

The diameter of Mars is 4,200 miles, 
or a little more than half that of the earth. 
Its volume is one-seventh part that of the 
‘earth and the force of gravity on Mars 
is but three-eighths of what it is on the 
earth. On account of the low gravity of 
Mars its atmosphere must be very rare. 
Prof. W. H. Pickering, of the Harvard 
Observatory, estimates that the amount 
of atmosphere on Mars is one-tenth of 
that on the earth. Concerning the com- 
position of the atmosphere but little is 
known (Sir Robert Ball), but it is gen- 
erally agreed that it contains vapor of 
water and that therefore clouds float in it. 
However, clouds are only infrequently 
observed, and it is considered that over 


ar idea that the planet Mars is the 


the greater part of the planet a clear sky 
and almost constant sunshine prevail. 

The mean distance of Mars from the 
sun is 135,000,000 miles, or some 45,000,- 
000 miles more than the earth. The heat 
which Mars receives from the sun com- 
pared with that received by the earth is 
as I to 2. The mean temperature, even 
of the temperate and tropical regions, is 
considered to be not much above the 
freezing point of water. Besides the 
greater distance from the sun,.the thin- 
ness of the atmosphere greatly affects the 
temperature, rendering it lower. It has 
also been suggested (Sir Robert Ball) 
that, due to the thin atmosphere, the fluc- 
tuations of temperature as between day 
and night are very great, since the at- 
mosphere could only slightly mitigate the 
sun’s heat by day, while it would permit 
a rapid loss of heat at night by radiation. 

The length of the year on Mars is 687 
of our days; the length of the day is 
nearly the saine as ours, being 24 hours 
and about 38 minutes. 

The surface of Mars is generally even, 
there being no mountains. According to 
some authorities, there are considerable 
bodies of water, but Professor Lowell be- 
lieves that substantially the whole surface 
of the planet is land. The so-called Mar- 
tian Seas, described by other astrono- 
mers, he regards as areas covered with 
vegetation. These areas, bordering the 
polar caps, change in extent and color 
with the change in seasons of the year. 
Five-eighths of the surface, including 
the equatorial region, is of a reddish 
ochre color, and is believed to consist 
of desert land, not unlike the Sahara of 
Africa. 

It appears to be generally believed’ by 
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astronomers that the white polar caps 
which increase in size in winter and di- 
minish or disappear in summer are due 
to accumulations of snow. Besides these 
polar caps, patches of white are seen 
even in temperate or tropical latitudes, 
which Professor Lowell believes to be 
due to snow or hoar frost. 

Having noted these differences in phys- 
ical conditions as between Earth and 
Mars. let us now consider what are the 
probabilities as to Mars being the abode 
of life, looking at the problem from a 
biological standpoint. The first question 
that naturally presents itself is as to the 
origin of life on Mars. 

Life as we know it is inseparably asso- 
ciated with a particular form of matter 
known as protoplasm. The simplest or- 
ganisms consist of single microscopic 
units of protoplasm, and the cells of 
which the living parts of the bodies 
of the higher organisms are made 
up consist similarly of units of the 
same substance. This substance, the 
terse definition of which by Hux- 
ley as the “physical basis of life” will 
be remembered, is of such peculiar com- 
position and properties that we can con- 
ceive of its origin only under definite and 
precise conditions. 

Our conception of the origin of life on 
the earth is that many millions of years 
ago, under certain definite conditions as to 
temperature, light, presence of water, at- 
mosphere, etc., certain inorganic com- 
pounds, impelled by chemical affinities, 
came together, producing a substance ca- 
pable of manifesting the phenomena of 
life. What the compounds were which 
reacted on each other, and what the ex- 
act conditions were under which this took 
place, are unknown to science; all at- 
tempts to construct protoplasm by syn- 
thetic chemical processes have failed. 
The phenomena manifested by the living 
substance are so recondite that all at- 
tempts at a mechanical or psysico-chem- 
ical explanation of them have proved 
futile. How precise then were the condi- 
tions under which it originated and how 
improbable that these conditions were ex- 
actly duplicated on another planet. 

But, waiving the point thus far dis- 
cussed and assuming that there is life on 
Mars, let us consider the probability of 
there being such forms of life on that 
planet as those that inhabit the earth,-es- 
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pecially the highly organized form of ani- 
mal life. 

If there are animals on Mars, they 
must be adapted to the physical condi- 
tions there existing. 

We may note first that, as there are no 
considerable bodies of water on Mars, it 
would appear that aquatic life is poorly 
developed on that planet. Mars has no 
ocean and is therefore destitute of those 
many and varied forms of animals which 
inhabit our oceans. It seems probable 
that there are rivers on Mars, though 
none have been reported by observers. 
Tho it may be noted that if Professor 
Lowell’s theory of the visibility of the 
so-called canals is true, namely, that a 
belt of vegetation borders them, the same 
would be true of natural streams, which 
should appear not as straight but as ir- 
regular lines. It seems probable that the 
principal natural bodies of water. on 
Mars, whether streams or lakes, are 
formed by the annual melting of the 
polar snows. That these icy and shifting 
waters are the home of aquatic animals 
resembling those that inhabit our seas, 
lakes and rivers seems doubtful. 

As to land animals on Mars, we have 
first to remember that by far the larger 
part of the surface consists either of des- 
ert or is covered with snow. The hab- 
itable territory is therefore probably re- 
stricted to the zones lying between the 
polar caps and the great desert belt. ° 
These zones present no great irregulari- 
ties of surface, so that they are not 
mapped out into faunal regions by moun- 
tain elevations and barriers, as is the case 
on our planet. It is due to such barriers 
that, on the earth, wide differences exist 
in respect to the kinds of animals inhabit- 
ing different geographical regions. For 
example, the fauna of South America is 
very different from that of North Amer- 
ica, because communication is shut off 
bv the narrow and mountainous Isthmus 
of Panama. The differences in geograph- 
ical fauna are always in proportion to’the 
impassableness of the barriers separating 
them and the length of time these bar- 
riers have existed. Now, on Mars there 
are apparently no such barriers. There 
are no mountains, no great bodies of 
water. Under conditions so similar there 
would be little diversity of animal life. 
A traveler on Mars, traversing the hab- 
itable belt and making the circuit of that 
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globe, would probably see the same 
kinds of animals, assuming that any ex- 
ist there, thruout the journey. We are 
thus led to the conclusion that there can 
not be on Mars that wealth and diversity 
of life which we see on the earth. 

The climate of the habitable zones of 
Mars is much colder than in the same 
relative latitude of earth. Moreover, the 
Martian creatures must be able to with- 
stand extreme diurnal changes in temper- 
ature, since the loss of heat by night by 
radiation is very rapid in the thin atmos- 
phere of that planet. 

If there are animals on Mars they must 
be adapted to the condition existing there 
as to the force of gravity. It is certain 
that their entire organization would be 
affected by this factor. They would need 
a muscular system with only three- 
eighths of the efficiency of earth animals ; 
their bony skeletons would be corre- 
spondingly light and attenuated ; their en- 
tire build would be slight and spindling. 
They would have long legs and thin, lank 
bodies. 

But the most remarkable quality pos- 


sessed by the animals of Mars, if such 
there are, is their adaptability to live in 


the thin atmosphere of that planet. Ac- 
cepting the estimate of Professor Picker- 
ing as to the relative densities of the at- 
mospheres of Mars and earth, it follows 
that the animals of Mars, supposing that 
‘they require as much oxygen as those of 
earth, must have a lung capacity ten 
times as great as earth animals, or else 
breathe ten times as often. It is difficult 
to conceive of animals of high organiza- 
tion whose life processes could be main- 
tained under as meager a supply of oxy- 
gen as is afforded by the atmosphere of 
Mars. We are scarcely warranted in 
supposing that animal life could be 
adapted to that atmosphere, since con- 
stant oxidation is a fundamental property 
of the living substance. It does not ap- 
pear that we can escape this difficulty by 
supposing that the atmosphere of Mars is 
composed of a proportionately larger 
amount of oxygen than that of earth. 
Even if the atmosphere of Mars consisted 
entirely of oxygen there would be only 
half as much per cubic foot as in the 
earth’s atmosphere. But this supposition 
is impossible, as an air composed wholly 
of oxygen would have the effect of im- 
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mediately burning up the animals that 
tried to breathe it. 

There would appear to be even a les: 
chance for birds on Mars than for lanc 
animals. We must imagine creatures o' 
exceedingly attenuated and gauze-lik« 
structure that could maintain their bodies 
in that thin atmosphere. It is true that 
the force of gravity to be overcome 
would be much less for Martian birds 
than for those of our planet, but this 
would fall far short of compensating for 
the diminished buoyancy of the air. And 


-if we imagine the atmosphere of Mars is 


heavier than ours, as due to a larger pro- 
portion of carbonic acid, we only increase 
the difficulty of the case in regard to the 
question of respiration. 

According to present day biologica! 
conceptions, every species of animal, es- 
pecially those of a high grade of organ- 
ization, has behind it a vast background 
of ancestral history. The biologist’s in- 
terest is not merely in the animal as he 
sees it before him, its form, parts, activi- 
ties, etc., but also in its natural descent 
from animals that lived in the remote 
past, types of which have been preserved 
to us in the state of fossils. Thus, to take 
an illustration drawn from scientific data 
which have become a part of popular 
knowledge, a horse is not merely an ani- 
mal possessing certain well known char- 
acteristics, as a hoofed quadruped, etc., 
but is a descendant from the Tertiary 
Eohippus, thru a series of progressively 
graded forms known to us by the discov- 
ery of the fossil remains of their skele- 
tons. Now, every step of this evolution 
was due to definite causes. Among these 
causal factors are included the physical 
conditions of life under which animals 
exist. For while the physical forces may 
not produce changes of species by effect 
of direct stimulus, yet they determine 
the course of evolution, since organisms 
must be adapted to their physical en- 
vironment. 

Thus it appears that the species, horse. 
for example, is the product of causes per- 
taining to, or whose operation was gov- 
erned by, strictly terrestrial conditions. 
And it follows that under conditions ex- 
isting on Mars this species could not 
have developed. The same reasoning ap- 
plies to every other species of animals. 

The question, of course, presents its 
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gteatest interest with reference to man. 
As far as our knowledge goes, man has 
come to be an inhabitant of this planet as 
the result of definite causal factors and 
conditions. Altho he is now a unique 
being, possessed of powers which render 
him immensely superior to his nearest 
animal allies, yet in his natural history he 
has come up from the lower ranges of 
life. Every step of this process has been 
governed by conditions inherent in- his 
physical environment. I have already 
referred to the tree-apes and to those 
first adventurous members of their tribe 
that assumed to stand upon the earth, 
facing gnd overcoming their foes. As 
far as we are able to judge, this was a 
necessary incident in the evolution of the 
human species. These animals, erect of 
body, intelligent and courageous of mind, 
were the precursors of the first members 
of the human kind. The incident of the 
descent from the trees illustrates the de- 
pendence upon special physical conditions 
of the history of species. And the con- 
clusion is that‘animals of which the earth 
is the home are the product of conditions 
peculiar to the earth. 

Let us suppose, however, leaving out 
of account all of the considerations*above 
advanced, that it is possible for man to 
come into being on Mars. There remains 
the question whether it is probable that 
he is an inhabitant of that planet at the 
present time, 

We know that our planet has been the 
abode of life for many millions of years. 
The geologist estimates the age of the 
earth on the basis of the slow rate of the 
erosion of continents and the accumula- 
tion of sediments off the shores of conti- 
nents and in great inland seas. As all stra- 
tified roeks were originally sediments and 
as the total thickness of stratified rocks 
is about 27 miles, he arrives at the con- 
clusion that tens of millions of years have 
passed since the animals now found in 
the fossil state in the oldest stratified 
rocks were alive. We know that coal is 
of vegetable origin, and judging by the 
rate of accumulation of peat from the de- 
ciy of vegetation in great swamps, like 
the Dismal Swamp of Virginia and 
North Carolina, it has been estimated 
that a million years were required to pro- 
dice the coal and stratified rocks of the 
coal measures. But the coal measures 
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represent only about one-thirtieth of the 
total thickness of the entire series of 
stratified rocks. This gives as a result, 
30,000,000 years as the age of the earth 
recorded by the stratified rocks: Dr. 
Charles D. Walcott, director of the 
United States Geological Department, 
adds to this 16,000,000 years to represent 
the time required for the formation of 
the lowest series of rocks whose stratifi- 
cation has become obscured and whose 
fossil remains are meager. The physicist 
employs a different method of making 
an estimate. The late Lord Kelvin, on 
the basis of what is known of the conduct 
of fused rocks in cooling, asserted that 
this globe has been in a habitable condi- 
tion for 24,000,000 years. 

Now, of this great length of time man 
has been an inhabitant of the earth only 
a few thousands or tens of thousands of 
vears. The earliest relics of man are 
the chipped stone implements found in 
the river gravels which date from the 
Champlain period, or perhaps the latter 
part of the Glacial period—very recent 
epochs in geological history. These con- 
siderations raise the question whether the 
present epoch is a human epoch on Mars 
as it is on the earth. Some other type of 
life may be dominant there now, just as 
other types of life have been dominant on 
the earth in past geological ages. There 
was an age of mollusks, an age of fishes, 
an age of reptiles, before there was an 
age of mammals, and successive orders 
of mammals appeared and held their 
sway before man came into existence. 
Now, we have no ground for supposing 
that the development of life on Mars has 
been conterminous with that on the earth, 
There are so many unknown or only 
partially known factors that enter into the 
problem, such as the relative ages of the 
two planets, the relative rates of progress 
of the process of cooling from the orig- 
inal molten state common to both, the 
differences in physical condition as to 
gravity, temperature, light, etc., that it is 
certainly an assumption to assert that the 
present is an epoch of human life on — 
Mars. If man has been on the earth only 
one three hundredth part of the time 
that our planet has been the home of liv- 
ing creatures, what is the probability that 
an exactly contemporary life phase now 
exists on Mars? 


Scuenectrapy, N. Y. 
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The Constitutional History of 
England 


StTuDENTs of English law and history 
felt a deep and real sense of personal 
loss when a little more than a year ago 
the death of Prof. Frederic William 
Maitland was announced, for his subtle 
and fruitful scholarship, laborious re- 
searches, genial humor and catholicity of 
interest marked him as one among ten 
thousand in the republic of jurispru- 
dence. He combined the sober industry 
of the German with the brilliant critical 
faculties of the Gaul, and did his most 
severely scientific work in a manner that 
touched the imagination of even the dull- 
est Coke of legal lore. There can be no 


doubt, accordingly, that the latest pub- 
lished fragment from his pen on the con- 
stitutional history of England* will meet 


a warm reception, even tho it was one of 
his earliest enterprises and does not 
form a material contribution to those im- 
perishable monuments of legal learning 
which the author committed to press 
himself in the plenitude and maturity of 
his scholarship. It appears from the 
preface of the editor, Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher (who, by the way, is one of the 
most brilliant young scholars in Eng- 
land), that the volume before us was 
compiled out of notes of a course of lec- 
tures delivered by Professor Maitland at 
Cambridge University during the aca- 
demic year of 1887-88, and that the 
author never intended his notes for pub- 
lication—at least without a _ revision, 
which he never found time to do. 

The plan of the work is unique. _ It 
consists of surveys of public law at the 
close of five periods: at the deaths of 
Edward I, Henry VII, James I and Wil- 
liam III, and at the present day 
(1887-88), but the method of treatment 
is historical in form and spirit—the great 
- departures of each epoch being described 
in their origin and development. For 
example, the first part, bearing the title 
of “Public Law at the Death of Ed- 


*Tue ConstitutTionaAL History or ENGLAND. By 
®. W. Maitland. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
§3-50. 
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ward I,” deals with (a) the development 
of law - making from the Anglo - Saxon 
dooms thru Magna Carta down to the 
great statutes of the thirteenth century ; 
(b) the evolution of the land law as the 
basis of the public law; (c) local gov- 
ernment; (d) central government; (e) 


the administration of justice; and (f) 


retrospect of feudalism. 

The volume is full of delightful reve- 
lations to those personally interested in 
the author, as well as sound information 
for the student of constitutional history. 
It shows that in the early years of his too 
short life, Professor Maitland had eman. 
cipated himself from the wayward bias 
of the Teutonic school, if he was ever 
under its thrall (see, for instance, p. 58) ; 
that he was, as the editor justly contends, 
a brilliant popularizer of knowledge as 
well as a profound scholar ; that he could 
write with the same suggestive keenness 
on things modern as on things medieval ; 
and that at no point in his studies. was 
he deceived by the maskwork of theory 
which ruling persons have generally 
thrown around their sustaining institu- 
tions. He escaped the Liberal habit of 
his time of regarding feudalism as a dis- 
ease, and treated it as a system, giving 
on page 143 perhaps the most succinct 
and accurate definition of it te-be found 
in any language. He steadily impressed 
upon his hearers the wholesome lesson 
that the student of political institutions 
must lay his foundations in the study of 
the.law of real and movable property 
(which, after all, is a branch of politi- 
cal economy if the members of that guild 
did but know it); “indeed,” exclaims 
Professor Maitland, “our whole constitu- 
tional law seems at times to be but an 
appendix to the law of real property” 
(p. 538). Taken in its entirety, this vol- 
ume forms the best general constitutional 
history of England which can be placed 
in the hands of university students who 
have already mastered the elementary 
outlines of the subject. The lawyer, even 
in this “kingless commonwealth across 
the sea,” whose law Maitland did not 
forget while absorbed in black letter lore, 
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will find these lectures stimulating and 
suggestive, if he loves the law as a noble 
instrument thru which human relation- 
ships are exprest and regulated. The 
editorial supervision is done with that 
discrimination and good judgment which 
characterizes all the work. of Mr. 
Fisher. 
st 


Reform of Care for the Insane 


Ir is evident that the newly awakened 
sense of humanity is not to be satisfied 
with our present-day methods of caring 
for the insane. Unfortunately most of 
those who care for the ever-growing 
number of the insane do so not from any 
feeling of humanity, but solely because 
this is one way of making a living. 
Nurses for the insane must have con- 
siderable physical strength or they are 
likely to suffer occasionally from the ca- 
prices of patients. Besides, a certain 
hardness of disposition is almost a 
requisite or they will take up some other 
occupation in life than this which makes 
so many calls on the sympathies. It is 
not hard to understand then that there 
should be constant complaint with regard 
to the attendants in public and private 
insane asylums. What is needed in an at- 
tendant on the insane is supreme tact, un- 
alterable gentleness of disposition with 
absolute firmness of character, lack of 
all the meaner sides of human nature, and 
especially of any feeling for revenge or 
any sense of wounded dignity that would 
require vindication. With this in mind 
the review of the two books before us be- 
comes easier. -Mr: Beers, a graduate of 
Yale University, has written a striking 
psychological monograph in the story of 
his experiences in insane asylums.’ As 
might be expected, he has found much to 
complain of. Probably the most wonder- 
ful thing about this story is the fact that 
in spite of indulgence in actions and man- 
ners and habits that were evidently due 
to insanity, he still had left the power cf 
reasoning with regard to all that went on 
around him and a marvelous memory for 
everything that happened during his con- 
finement. 

The emphatic lesson of Mr. Beers’s 
book is that in some of the insane at least 


\._Minp tHat Founp Itserr, aN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
B3 te 4 W. Beers. New York: Longmans, Green 
Co. 1.50. 
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there is a sphere of reason entirely un- 
touched by the insanity that may be un- 
able to prevent insane actions, yet can cail 
before the bar of its judgment not only 
what the patient himself does but all the 
things that are said and done all round 
him. Ordinarily there is too much of 
the presumption that an insane person 
cannot reason rightly with regard to any- 
thing. The consequence is a lack of dis- 
crimination in treatment which may have. 
as here told, serious consequences in the 
resentment evoked by it. 

Mr. Beers’s book is already doing 
much to work the reformation he aims 
at. The care of the insane is an extremely 
large question, however, and unfortu- 
nately grows ever larger. Dr. Barrus’s 
book* brings out very clearily how high 
the ideal of the nurse for the insane must 
be. There are here directions not only 
for the medical and clinical care of the 
insane, for their occupation and amuse- 
ments, with directions as to how they may 
be moved and even the details of the 
nurse’s duties when death intervenes in 
a case, but above all, there are some very 
interesting chapters on psychology so that 
the nurse may appreciate patients’ states 
of minds and sympathize with their pecu- 
liarities. There are words of advice in 
some of these chapters that would remind 
one of the training of a spiritual director, 
to be able to help those who come to him 
in depressed and disturbed conditions of 
mind. What is needed for the reform of 
our institutions for the care of the in- 
sane is a better class of attendants and 
then better training than they have so far 
had. Unless those in charge of asylums 
pay more than they do at the present time 
this improvement will be very hard to 
bring about, and we shall continue to 
hear intermittently of the abuses to which 
patients are subjected, not all of them 
true and many of them more imaginary 
than real, and there will always be the 
need of inspection and reformation. 


& 


Chapters in Rural Progress. By Kenyon-L. 
Butterfield, President of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. Chicago: University 
Of Chicago Press. $1.00. 

Mr. Butterfield is noted among leaders 
in industrial education for his advanced 
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2NuRSING THE INSANE. 


New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
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views of the co-operation of the com- 
munity and the school. Our schools have 
gone a long way toward dissevering the 
farm boy from farm work. They have 
educated him away from the farm, and 
he has gone home without any apprecia- 
ble fitting for helping on the land. His 
tastes have been biased toward town life, 
and his fitting has been for trade or the 
professions. Dr. Butterfield believes that 
the best education that a boy or girl ever 
gets is home education, and the school 
teacher must never forget that his work 
is complementary to that of the home. 
There is a capital chapter on “An Un- 
tilled Field in Education.” It is an expo- 
sition of what he calls rural social science. 
He emphasizes the advantage of prepar- 
ing teachers as some of our normal 
schools are now doing, by practical work 
in the field. The Agricultural College of 
Michigan led off in 1902 with a great 
union meeting of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, the Michigan Political Science As- 
sociation and Farmers’ Institutes: Rhode 
Island has a League for Rural Progress, 


combining the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, Rhode island College of Agricul- 
ture, State Federation of Churches, State 


Grange, State Association of School 
Superintendents, Rhode Island Horticul- 
tural Society, and many more similar as- 
sociations. The idea is that all such 
associations have one common object in 
view ; the advancement of rural knowl- 
edge and its application to human better- 
ment. But Dr. Butterfield himself has 
added a more notable movement of the 
same sort, when, celebrating the fortieth 
anniversary of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, he brought into co-oper- 
ation the State Grange and the Civic 

League and the Connecticut Valley Con- 

gregational Association, with the Y. M. 

C. A., and the State Library Club. This 

is a grand move in sociology, on an in- 

dustrial basis. 
& 

On the Witness Stand. By Hugo Miinster- 
berg. New York: The McClure Co. 
$1.50. 

Professor Miinsterberg declines to 
stay shut up in his study in accordance 
with the old ideal of the cloistered 
scholar. He is possest of the fixt idea 
that science—even his own science, 
which, being a young thing yet, is not 
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treated with respect by the world at larg: 
—has a right to say something abou 
how the ordinary affairs of life shall b: 
managed. And since he always say: 
things that are interesting and pertinent 
differing in this from most of his pro 
fession, he often gets into trouble, if he 
would call it getting into trouble to cal! 
down on himself the scorn and ridicule 
of the newspapers. Finally, and most 
startling of all, he ventures to sugges: 
the invasion by the specialist into the 


courts of justice, the place that the peo- 


ple have most jealously reserved to their 
own unaided common sense. Judge and 
jury are forced by law to choose between 
two categories, guilty or not guilty, sane 
or insane, truthful or lying, but Profes- 
sor Minsterberg shows how impossible 
such an arbitrary distinction is and how 
little account is taken of the influences 
that may distort evidence. He asked his 
college students to give the size of a full 
moon by comparison with some: object 
which at arm’s length would just cover 
it, and the estimates include soup-plate, 
butter - plate, pea, cantaloupe, orange, 
carriage wheel, and all the coins from 
one cent to a dollar. He explains how 
the accuracy of a witness may be tested 
and a criminal brought to confession by 
discovering his association of ideas. He 
tells of men who made a full confession 
of murder and then the murdered man 
turned up alive and well, of alternating 
personality and lapses of consciousness, 
and of a hypnotized lady who willed him 
all her property. Still he has not con- 
vinced us that-the psychological expert is 
yet qualified to take entire charge of 
things. 
: & 

Socialists at Work. By Robert Hunter. New 
Hunter. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 

The writer of this study spent some 
months in Europe, attending congresses. 
interviewing labor and socialist leaders, 
watching parliaments in session an 
reading socialist publications. Himsel! 
a socialist, officially allied to the class- 
conscious wing, he naturally reports with 
enthusiasm and some exaggeration the 
triumphs of the European parties that 
bear the same label as himself. He shows 
that, under the general name of socialist. 
powerful political parties are forming in 
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most European countries, parties that ex- 
ercise an influence incomparably greater 
than the socialist parties in America. 
But, while all these parties profess ideals 
that have important points of resem- 
blance, a candid reader of this exposition 
will feel that actually the label rarely 
means the same thing in two countries. 
In Italy the Socialist: party “has been 
forced to occupy itself mainly with pure- 
ly political questions”; in Austria its 
great conquest of recent years, won after 
bitter struggle, has been a law that gives 
men when twenty-four years old the 
right to vote ; in Belgium also its battle is 
for electoral reforms; in France anti- 
militarism, freedom from work on Sun- 
days and the right of state employees to 
organize have been the live questions ; in 
Germany the ever-present topic of army 
and navy is now joined by the demand, 
so far ineffectual, for abolition of the me- 
dieval suffrage scheme in Prussia; in 
England old-age pensions and relief for 
the unemployed have been dominant is- 
sues; while in Russia the socialists are 
revolutionists, whose right to live is still 
in dispute. Therefore, tho there is some 
excuse for assuming that all socialist 
parties are of one faith, in political action 
they are really no more alike than Re- 
publicans, Democrats, Populists . and 
Prohibitionists. | Nevertheless, their in- 
ternational congresses and their aspira- 
tion for the solidarity of the workers of 
all lands are valuable, for they give a 
consoling promise for the world’s future 
peace. Of necessity socialist schemes for 
social reconstruction will wait for fulfil- 
ment in each country upon that country’s 
political and industrial development ; but 
if the by-product of the dream of a 
united proletariat be the refusal of so- 
cialists to take arms against each other, 
the world will surely be the gainer for 
their amiable illusion. Being a party 
man, our author is true to the old party 
precept: “Claim everything.” For ex- 
ample, he puts down pretty well every 
social improvement of modern times in 
Germany to the credit of the Social Dem- 
ocratic party. Altho the socialists have 
had a negligible representation in city 
governments, and, until recently, scoffed 
at municipal reform, he attributes to 
them well nigh all the merit for the wide- 
spread municipal ownership, the drastic 
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building and sanitary laws, the abolition 
of slums, and the fine educational system 
which the professional mayors, the intel- 
ligent bureaucracy and the enlightened 
citizenship of all creeds in German cities 
have secured. 


& 


The Romance of the Reaper. By Herbert 
N. Casson. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $1.00. 


The Story of Iron and Steel. By Joseph 
Russell Smith. New York: Appleton & 
Co. 75 cents. 

These two volumes illustrate the dif- 
ferent ways of telling a similar story. 
Mr. Casson is primarily a magazine 
writer, with a marked gift for putting 
information in a striking way. At every 
paragraph’s end he seems to catch his 
reader ready to snooze, and, instantly, to 
wake him up, he devises a new sensa- 
tion —a startling comparison (“Like Mo- 
hammed, Cyrus McCormick had _ his 
visions and a period of preparatory soli- 
tude”), an amazing calculation (“Iowa 
with her hog money could pay the sal- 
aries of all the monarchs of Europe”), 
or a challenging epigram (“The har- 
vester is the best barometer of civiliza- 
tion’). Reading a chapter by Mr. Cas- 
son is like holding the handle of an elec- 
tric machine—one gets a_ series of 
shocks that make the nerves tingle. On 
the other hand, Dr. Smith’s book is the 
outgrowth of courses of lectures pre- 
pared for his students at the University 
of Pennsylvania. His style is clear and 
simple; he has succeeded in his purpose 
to “make every paragraph intelligible to 
the lay reader,” but it would still be pos- 
sible for an unregenerate man to take a 
nap while scanning the pages. In a pre- 
vious work Mr. Casson has told the same 
story in his sharpshooter way, and how 
different was the effect! Both methods 
have their merits. Both give the essen- 
tial facts accurately ; but while the style 
for the million puts a point on the fact 
to make it pierce the dulled mind of the 
reader returning home fagged from busi- 
ness, the academic style expects the 
reader to bring brains to his reading clear 
enough to grasp a simple pellucid state- 
ment. A trained mind is irritated by the 
touch of exaggeration, the constant elec- 
tric flashes and the straining after effect 
which make the successful ten-cent mag- 
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azine mariner. The more dignified way 
of the professor must, alas! pay for its 
dignity by losing readers. Literature, re- 
ligion, art, science—all must take a tinge 
of yellow before they can reach the mul- 
titude. Mr. Casson’s subject is truly a 
romance. The tenacious struggle of the 
inventors of the reaping machine, their 
Titanic combats for supremacy, the suc- 
cession of mechanical triumphs that have 
produced the modern self-binder and the 
final” development of the Harvester 
Trust, together form a wonder tale of 
modern industry as marvelous as a story 
from the Arabian Nights. The story of 
steel is equally thrilling to those who 
have eyes to see, a story of terrific en- 
ergy, prolific invention, daring enterprise 
and stupendous sficcess. Both steel and 


the reaper will fake a high place in the 
history of our own times. 
& 


Motor Days in England. By John M. Dillon. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Pp. 
xxi, 283. $3.50. 

As a privately printed book, designed 


only for a small circle composed of those 
who actually took part in the motor tour 
of England and their most intimate 
friends, Motor Days in England might 
have some raison d'etre. It is a beauti- 
ful specimen of book-making and is pro- 
fusely illustrated.. Some of the views are 
familiar reproductions from well-known 
photographs, but many of them are from 
photographs and pencil sketches taken 
during the trip. There is, however, no 
justification for its being offered to the 
general public. The route chosen is 
quite on the beaten track; and the author 
and his friends do not appear to have 
gained the least insight into English life, 
or even to have attained to a fair ac- 
quaintance with English scenery. The 
literary and historic notes are the merest 
gossip, frequently unreliable and inac- 
curate, always jejune and of little inter- 
est. The reader is, at the same time, left 
in utter ignorance of the personnel of the 
party, and given glimpses of an almost 
inexcusable intimacy of some of its mem- 
bers. The whole tone of the book is an 
answer to the question, sometimes won- 
deringly asked by stay-at-home Ameri- 
cans, “Why are Americans abroad un- 
popular?” The supercilious superiority 
of the party of motorists to the popula- 
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tion of the country which was givine 
them hospitality, the forced and labore 
jokes, which might well make an Eng: 
lishman more incredulous concerning 
American humor than the author ex 
presses himself to be concerning that o/ 
Englishmen, and the many banal ob- 
servations made concerning the various 
places of interest visited, force on the 
reader a feeling that an Englishman 
must have had to put a strong constraint 
upon himself to retain his courtesy and 


good humor toward such guests. 


& 

The Challenge of the City. By Josiah Strong. 
Forward Mission Study Courses. New 
York: Young People’s Missionary: Move- 
ment. $1.00 

It is an encouraging fact that this 
book, designed to stir professing Chris- 
tians to a sense of their duty to the un- 
churched swarms in our cities, has al- 
ready been widely read. The book is 
well adapted to its purpose, weighty with 
startling facts, warm with religious zeal, 
orderly in -arrangement and clear in 
style. In two generations, argues the 
writer, the urban population rose from 
9 to 33 per cent. of the- whole popula- 
tion; inevitably the cities will continue 
to increase; within a few years they 
will ,hold more than half our people. 
Churches decrease as cities increase. 
Today cities contain not half as many 
churches proportionately to the popula- 
tion as they did fifty years ago.. There- 
fore Dr. Strong calls for a united for- 
ward movement in the form of an inter- 
denominational effort to cover the down- 
town sections of cities with a network 
of socialized churches. and religious set- 
tlements, each church being the center 
for a number of settlements and supply- 
ing accommodations such as a large au- 
ditorium and gymnasium, which the sep 
arate settlements cannot economically 
supply. 

ss 

The Legislature of the Province of Virginia. 
By Elmer I. Miller, Ph.D. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. Pp. 182. $2.00. 

In this little volume Dr. Miller has 
made a very interesting and readable 
contribution to the Columbia Universit, 
Series of Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law. Virginia was the first 


of the American colonies to possess any 
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kind of representative institutions. On 
July 30th, 1619, before the Pilgrim 
Fathers had landed on Plymouth Rock, 
the first elected assembly of the New 
World met in the church at Jamestown, 
and organized itself on the model of the 
House _of Commons -at Westminster. 
Not very much was accomplished by this 
assembly. It was prorogued on account 
of the great heat on the 4th of August, 
but in the short space of six days, one 
of which was Sunday, the Assembly 
levied a tax on tobacco to pay for its 
expenses, and past laws, which were sent 
to England for confirmation, dealing 
with land tenure, the relations of whites 
and Indians, the punishment of idlers, 
gamblers and drunkards, the payment of 
church dues, the planting of crops, and 
the regulation of the duties of ministers 
and the conduct of servants. 
& 


Literary Notes 


....A little table talk of little importance is 
published in Mr. Gladstone at Oxford, 1890 
(Dutton, $1:00). 


....Who would have thought that there 
were 67 ways to cook codfish, 130 ways to cook 
salmon, and 27 ways to cook frogs’ legs? Yet 
Olive Green has them and other recipes in like 
profusion in her latest volume, How to Cook 
Fish (Putnam, $1.00). 


....Mrs. Cowden-Clark’s collection of 
Shakespeare Proverbs, long out of print, is 
now republished by Putnam’s ($1.50), its value 
much enhanced by notes and an introduction 
by Prof. W. J. Rolfe, in which he discusses 
the definitions of the word “proverb,” begin- 
ning with James Howell’s, that it must have 
“sense, shortness and salt.” 


....Prescription by correspondence for all 
manner of patients with only a checked list 
of symptoms to go by is rightly regarded as a 


dangerous practice. Still more risky is the 
recommending of books on no other informa- 
ion than a letter like the following: 

Gentlemen :—I am a minister over fifty years of age 
and belong to an evangelical church. I know a little 
about higher criticism, psychology and sociology, but 
very little in comparison with what I should as a 
minister. I write to ask you to suggest a few (very 
few) -works on these subjects. I would like such as 
are easily read and understood, for I have not a great 
deal of spare time, and besides have not been accus- 
tomed to think as have some of my brethren. A re- 
ply to this note in THe INDEPENDENT would oblige 
lore persons than perhaps you think. I have con- 
ersed with brethren, on this subject, not a few of 
yhom feel as do I. You will understand why I do 

t sign my name, but send on anonymously. 

A MINIster. 


We take it that our unknown friend wants 
something to put him in touch with modern 
movements of importance to the religious 
world, but not satisfactorily presented, at least 
by their advocates, in his ordinary denomina- 
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tional literature. In this department we give 
from week to week comments on the new 
books that will, we believe, enable any reader 
to determine which of them will be most likely 
to suit his needs. _But here is a brief list of 
books published within the last few ~ years, 
representative of certain new and diverse 
modes of thought, that are just now suffi- 
ciently influential to be worth knowing about: 
Sin and Society, by Prof. E. A. Ross, of the 
University of Wisconsin (Houghton, $1.00) ; 
a lively discussion of financial and. political 
evils of the day. Folkways, by Prof. W. G. 
Sumner, of Yale (Ginn, $3.00) ; a study of the 
development of ethical ideals from popular 
customs. New Worlds for Old, by H. G. 
Wells (Macmillan, $1.50); a roseate view of 
a socialistic Utopia. Religion and Medicine, 
by Rev. E. Worcester and others (Moffat, 
$1.50) ; the mental treatment of nervous dis- 
orders as practised in the Emmanuel Church, 
Boston. The Religion of a Democrat, by 
Charles Zueblin, of the University of Chicago 
(Huebsch, $1.00) ; lectures on the decline of 
orthodoxy and what may take its place. The 
Prophet of Nazareth, by Prof. Nathaniel 
Schmidt, of Cornell (Macmillan, $2.50); a 
view of the personality of Jesus from the 
standpoint of higher criticism. Christian 
Faith in an Age of Science, by Prof. W. N. 
Rice, of Wesleyan (Armstrong, $1.50) ; a more 
conservative discussion of evolution and sim- 
ilar scientific topics. Pragmatism, by Prof. 
William James, of Harvard (Longmans, 
$1.25) ; a new way of looking at things that is_ 
creating some stir in the metaphysical world. 


Sd 
Pebbles 


WE know what Sherman said of war. 
I know a clerk 
Who claims that saying is by far 
More true of work. 
—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


“Why is a pancake like the sun?” 

“Because,” said the Swede, “it rises out of 
der yeast and sets behind der vest.”—Good 
Housekeeping. 


“You have three pairs of glasses, professor.” 

“Yes; I use one to read with, one to see at a 
distance, and the third to find the other two.” 
—The Evangelist. 


Amonc the blunders reported from the 
schools are the following, some of which may 
be new: “Bigamy is when a man tries to serve 
two masters.” “The law allowing only one 
wife is called monotony.” “A lie is an abomi- 
nation in the sight of the Lord, and a very 
present help in time of trouble.” “The liver 
is an infernal organ of the body.” “The bow- 
els are five in number, a, e, i, 0, u.” “The 
Priest and the Levite passed on the other side 
because the man had been robbed already.” 
“Soldiers live in a fort; where their wives live 
is called a fortress.” “A buttress is the wife 
of a butler.” “A schoolmaster is called a 
pedigree.” “Filigree means a list of your 
descendants.” “The wife of a Prime Minister 
is called a Primate.” 
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The Jewish Defense 

Ir is very dangerous to make a general 
statement unless you know ; and it is clear 
from the careful statistics given by Mr. 
Oppenheimer in THE INDEPENDENT this 
week that General Bingham did not know 
when he said in The North American 
Review that the Hebrews in this city, 
with a quarter of the population, supply 
half the criminals, and are thus a pe- 
culiarly criminal body. We do not won- 
der that the Jews have been both sur- 
prised and indignant that such a state- 
ment should have come from the man 
who is at the head of the city police, and 
thus exceptionally able to get the facts 
and responsible for giving them as they 
are. Jewish committees have been gath- 
ering the statistics of crime,. and they 
declare as the result of much more care- 
ful tabulation than Commissioner Bing- 
ham has made, that his statement is in- 
jurious and untrue, and that the Jewish 
percentage of crime is rather smaller 
than larger than that of the community 
as a whole. It will now be for General 


Bingham to justify his statement if he . 


can, and if he finds himself in error to 
admit it like a gentleman. 


We should expect crime among the 
Jews, but we should not expect a large 
percentage. Jews have, to be sure, suf 
fered in Russia, and they come to this 
country poor ; but on the other hand thei: 
family life is exceptionally favorable to 
morality. Family ties are close, and 
parental care insisted upon in their re- 
ligion and usually exercised. They have 
a strong race sentiment, and they are so 
bound together by religious sentiment 


_and national history that they feel mutu- 


ally responsible for each other, and ac- 
cordingly their poor and sick seldom be- 
come a charge on the public. All this 
tends to. social morality.. We should ex- 
pect less rather than more crime, and 
such the figures prove to be the case, not- 
withstanding General Bingham’s impres- 
sion. 

The fact is that racial segregation, 
whether imposed on a class of people or 
voluntarily assumed, always acts to the 
prejudice of those thus separated from 
the mass of society. They suffer for it 


often most unjustly, whether they be 
Jews, segregated by religion; Italians. 


segregated by language, or negroes, 
segregated by color. In the case of a 
crime it is always mentioned that the 
criminal is a Jew, an Italian or a negro. 
One sees the race connected so often 
with crime that one comes to think the 
race particularly criminal ; and the repu- 
tation of criminality is increased by nu- 
merous plays, stories and _ witticisms, 
while their good deeds are credited to 
the community as a whole with no men- 
tion of the fact that they come from the 
incriminated race. 

The one thing that separates the Jews 
from the rest of the people is not their 
religion, for. it is hardly to be distin- 
guished from that of many others .who 
call themselves Christians, who worship 
one God, and are governed by the gen- 
eral ethics. It is their refusal to inter- 
marry with others. That compels social 
segregation, and a certain prejudice if 
not resentment. But in this they are not 
peculiar. The Catholic Church presses 
a similar rule, and requires conversion of 
the non-Catholic partner. We have seen 
it lately in a royal marriage. In the case 
of the Jews their pride of history,. with 
their maintenance of the Semitic rite of 
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circumcision, holds them apart ; for if the 
so-called Abrahamic rite were discarded 
and intermarriage were to follow, the 
Jews as a separate race: would cease to 
exist, even as a religion, since their re- 
ligion is less distinctive than their rites. 
But for their rites, and one rite in par- 
ticular, they would melt into the total 


community. Therefore they hold it very. 


dear. It is in many cases the one thing 
that distinguishes them. 

Those of us who are Christians owe 
all our special religious faith to Jews. 
Jesus was the greatest of Jewish pro- 
phets. Paul and Peter and John were 
Jews. Nothing can be more unreason- 
able than for Christians to feel an ill- 
will to the race from which He came 
whom they call their Lord. 


s 
The Wright Brothers 


THERE are plenty of men now who 
have flying machines, but there are only 
two so far who have learned to fly. As 
Leonardo ‘da Vinci foretold, man may 


make himself wings, but he will find it 
hard to use them, for he must first ac- 
quire “the soul of the bird.” The Wright 
brothers have come nearer to acquiring 
the soul of the bird than any other hu- 


man beings. The imaginative French 
journalists are so impressed by it that 
they cannot help talking about the bird- 
like profile of Wilbur Wright, his round, 
unblinking eagle eye, his clawlike fingers 
and his hopping gait. The admiration 
now excited in both .hemispheres is not 
because they have beaten the record for 
time and distance, for this isa mere mat- 
ter of gasoline capacity, but because they 
realize what mankind has _ always 
dreamed of, the power to move about 
freely in three dimensions. 

The Wrights have pursued what is 
now held to be the normal course in evo- 
lution, the function preceding the organ. 
They learned to fly before they built their 
flying machine. They could soar and 
float, dive and rise, circle and glide, be- 
fore they attached a motor. Three years 
they spent in this practice, gradually fit- 
ting the machine to their needs as they 
discovered them. Their rapid progress 
in the last few weeks is merely the utili- 
zation of the knowledge and skill they 
acquired when they were tumbling 
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around the sand hills of North Carolina 
eight years ago. 

They are also receiving many years’ 
back pay of glory which their retiring 
disposition has hitherto kept from them. 
Their conquest of the air is hardly less 
interesting than their conquest of the 
public. France, the land of Montgolfier, 
Santos-Dumont and Farman, received 
them with incredulity and contempt. The 
French papers accused them of le bluff 
(an epithet from a foreign language al- 
ways sounds worse). They: spoke of their 
“pretended achievements” and said that 
“they argued a great deal and experi- 
mented very little,’ which is rather 
amusing, since their policy has been to a 
fault the opposite extreme, to experiment 
a great deal and not talk at-all. 

But at the first demonstration of Wil- 
bur Wright’s unique powers the French 
public promptly repudiated its sus- 
picions and became lavish in its praise. 
M. Delagrange, his closest competitor, 
was frank to acknowledge his superior 
skill, tho he confesses that he could not 
understand his personality. -He refused 
to be lionized, persisted in sleeping on a 
cot beside his machine, and doing his 
own cooking on a gasoline stove, rather 
than lodge at a_ hotel, and did 
not show any regard for _ the 
crowds who came to see him, except to 
wish them out of the way. “If it had 
been I,” said Delagrange, “I would have 
made a flight if I had been likely to 
smash up at three hundred meters rather 
than disappoint those ten thousand peo- 
ple.” But Wright said he wanted a little 
more practice before trying even a light 
wind. He showed himself equally care- 
less of his reputation for courage when 
in reply to the question whether he 
would try for the prize to be awarded to 
the first man to cross the English Channel 
in an aeroplane, he said that he thought 
he could do it, but would not try now, be- 
cause it “would be risky and would not 
prove anything more than a journey over 
land.” Orville Wright gave a similar 
answer to the reporters who inquired 
why he kept over the parade ground. 
Yet these are the men who were first at- 
tracted to aeroplanes by reading that 
Lilienthal had been killed in using one. 

Next to their indifference to spectacu- 
lar demonstrations, the quality that at- 
tracts the attention of the reporters in 
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France and America is their persistency 
in doing everything for themselves, not 
even allowing others to wait on them. 
But that also is one secret of their suc- 
cess. They have made their own ma- 
chines from the beginning, even the en- 
gines, in their little bicycle shop at Day- 
ton, O. Their machines are more clumsy 
and heavy than those of their rivals, but 
they know them, they have grown up 
with them. 

The chief peculiarity of the construc- 
tion of the Wright machines is the 
curvature that may be given at will to 
the aeroplanes by means of wires con- 
necting the outer corners. The front 
edges are rigid, but the rear edges can 
be bent by moving a lever at the right 
hand of the operator, 
example, a turn to the left, the right wing 
is first tipt up at an angle and there- 
fore rises. But since it now offers a 


greater resistance to the air in this posi- 
tion the machine would tend to turn to- 
ward the right with this’wing as a pivot. 
This is opposed by the use of the verti- 


cal rudder behind, which is manipulated 
by a second lever at the right hand. As 
soon as the machine begins to come 
around both levers are reversed, and the 
left wing, offering now greater resist- 
ance, becomes the pivot around which 
the turn is made. A third lever at the 
left hand controls the horizontal rudder 
in front, steering the aeroplane up or 
down. This construction gives great 
stability, even in a wind, and however 
high it may be in the air when the power 
is shut off it glides to earth at a gentle 
angle like a dirigible parachute. The 
Wrights have solved their problem in 
their own way with no masters but the 
birds. Without money or influence, with 
no aid from the Government or the sci- 
entific research funds, they have worked 
out their invention in the good old Amer- 
ican way, and have earned their success. 


a 
A Pyrrhic Victory 


THE noisy, indecent and most con- 
temptible bigots who objected to the pro- 
cession of the Eucharistic Congress in 
London have won a Pyrrhic victory. 
They have had their way; but it is the 
last time. The obsolete law of three cen- 
turies ago, which had been quite forgot- 


In making, for 
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ten, but which these mischief-makers 
raked up, those who ought to have been 
buried with Titus Oates, gave them a 
color of legality, and it compelled Prime 
Minister Asquith most regretfully to ask 
the Archbishop of Westminster not to 
carry the host in procession; and those 
in charge of the ceremonies immediately 
and loyally obeyed. Accordingly on Sun- 
day last the host was not carried, and all 
ecclesiastical vestments pertaining to the 
Blessed Sacrament were eliminated, and 


‘bishops and archbishops wore only their 


ordinary court dress. Even so they were 
hooted and insulted by a vulgar mob. 

Probably the Prime Minister never 
performed a duty which gave him so 
much pain and shame. But he could not 
help himself. Such processions have 
been made before many times in England 
within the last few years and nobody 
minded it. Had no fussy and vicious 
bigot protested the Government and the 
police would not have objected. Indeed 
consent had been given. But even a dead 
law has to be respected when raised from 
its grave, and Mr. Asquith did what he 
had to, and the Catholic authorities acted 
like gentlemen and Christians, where 
their foes had acted even with rude im- 
piety. They belong in the class whom 
Saint Paul and the town-clerk of Ep- 
hesus denounced as robbers of temples. 

For just what was their crime? Con- 
sider what the occasion was. Many mil- 
lions of His Majesty’s subjects are 
Catholics. They take literally our Lord’s 
words “This is my body.” They and 
their many visitors from foreign lands 
were to celebrate the Blessed Sacrament. 
For the benefit of the multitudes who 
could not find room in the Cathedral the 
consecrated bread and wine were to b: 
carried in processién by the celebrants 
thru a very few streets close by the 
Cathedral, where the people were mostly 
Catholics. It was a solemn, a most 
sacred religious ceremony to be held in 
the presence of thousands who wouid 
kneel in worship of Our Lord as there 
presented. These profane enemies oi re- 
ligion ‘like jackals have robbed the wor- 
shippers of their sacred rites and broken 
into the celebration of Holy Communion. 
One cannot sufficiently express indigna- 
tion at such conduct. 

But they succeeded—for just this once. 
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It is a Pyrrhic victory. Parliament will 
straighten that out very speedily. There 
will be a search of the remnants of old 
acts and we believe every one of them 


will be repealed, unless an exception be 


made for that particular act which re- 
quires the King to be a Protestant. The 
only excuse for that one is that he is head 
of the Church of England; but the Es- 
tablished Church is an anachronism and 
will soon cease to be ruled after the Eras- 
tian pattern by the State. 

Mr. Kensitt and his fifty-one protest- 
ing societies are jubilant today over their 
victory, but the triumphing of the wicked 
is short. 

The other side is simply this. The 
Lambeth Conference had just been held. 
Its time and place were announced long 
ago. This Eucharistic Congress seems 
to have been a sort of reply. Never be- 
fore had so many Cardinals been present 
at this congress. Australia, America, 
Spain, France, Ireland and Germany 
sent Cardinals. England alone, in 
whose capital the congress was held, was 
unrepresented in the Sacred College, 


gathered under an Italian Cardinal at 


Westminster. And the reason why was 
solely because at the moment there is no 
English Cardinal. The Archbishop of 
Westminster wears only the purple, and 
probably will never wear the red, because 
of the scandals, chiefly financial, at 
Southwark which came out after his 
transfer from that see to the metropoli- 
tan. Those matters are too fresh in the 
public mind. 

As is the usual practice of Rome, only 
religious topics were discussed ; not even 
a vote for the restoration of the Tem- 
poral Power has been reported in the 
press. Love and dutiful affection and 
loyalty to the Sovereign Pontiff ; sympa- 
thy in his trials, but no appeal to the na- 
tions of Europe to take up the lost cause. 
And yet to suppose that the Sacred Host 
was the magnet which drew to West- 
minster a Papal Legate and the Cardinals 
is to show a poor familiarity with Vati- 
can ways and means. 

In Italy. aye in Rome itself, religious 
processions have had difficulties; so also 
in parts of Spain, while France—at least 
many French communes—forbids them. 
Tt would have been a telling point if Eng- 
land would have allowed—even in a dis- 
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tant silence—the prepared pageantry. But 
England cited the old law and the au- 
thorities, tho unwilling to go by the book, 
kindly intimated that the Congress keep 
within the law, half obsolete as it is. 

The Archbishop of Westminster yield- 
ed at the eleventh hour, too late to pre- 
vent Sunday’s row. No matter how well 
it is shown that the mob were non-rep- 
resentative of the better feeling in Eng- 
land, the fact remains that the English 
Government took a hand in repressing 
Catholic exuberance. Before Europe and 
America, then, official England lines up 
with Italy and France and Spain partial- 
ly in their stand toward processions, re- 
ligious only in ritual but regarded as 
political in fact. 

s 

Making Religion Impracticable 

WE have, we trust, a sufficiently kind- 
ly feeling for Socialism; but it disturbs 
us when its advocates would tell us that 
it will banish all poverty and crime, and 
bring in the ideal golden age. An illus- 
tration of.a similar extreme claim is to 
be found in the short address signed by 
161 clergymen of 24 religious denomina- 
tions, members of the Ministers’ Socialist 
Conference, of which the Rev. John D. 
Long, pastor of the Parkside Presbyter- 
ian Church, Brooklyn, is secretary. The 
declaration we would inculpate is as fol- 
lows: 

“We believe that the present social system, 
based as it is on the sin of covetousness, makes 
the ethical life as inculcated by religion im- 
practicable.” 

Here are two assertions, one that the 
present social system is based on the sin 
of covetousness, and the next that in 
the present social system the ethical life 
inculcated- by religion is impracticable. 
Both of these assertions we deny. 

Covetousness is “a strong or inordin- 
ate desire of obtaining and possessing 
something, without regard to law or jus- 
tice,” and is so defined in the dictionaries. 
Now our present social system is based 
on no such desire. It is based on law, 
and the purpose of law is justice, how- 
ever imperfectly formulated or executed. 
The plan and purpose of our social sys- 
tem, is, so far as physical values (the ob- 
ject of covetousness) are concerned, is to 
make a fair exchange of value for value, 
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of labor and money, of barter and sale, 
of service and salary. There is frequent 
incitement for covetousness and disre- 
gard of law and justice, but that is not 
essential; it is disapproved and is pun- 
ished as far as possible by the laws. The 
chief purpose of law is to prevent infrac- 
tions of law and justice by covetous 
people, for the reason that they are con- 
demned by our present social system and 
we are ever trying by law to restrain 
covetousness as fast as it invents new 
methods of injustice. 

If the first statement is a libel on our 
present social system, the second is a 
libel on millions of men and women who 
are living “the ethical life inculcated by 
religion” which it is declared is made 
“impracticable.” They not only do not 
desire and seek to fake their neighbors 
goods unjustly and unlawfully, but they 
expect to make fair returns for what 
they receive in business or work, and 
they try to live according to the Golden 
Rule. 

Among those of whom this is true are 


the 161 clergymen who have declared 
themselves Socialists, but who live with- 
in our present social system. They have 
not found the ethical life impracticable 
for themselves, however many unethical 
thieves, embezzlers, and other rich and 
poor covetous people they see about 


them. It was within such a social sys- 
tem, based on the rights of personal 
property, on labor for wages, barter and 
sale, buying and selling, borrowing and 
pledging, that the Tenth Commandment 
forbidding covetousness was formulated 
for the obedience of the people. It was 
within such a social system that Our 
Lord laid down the Golden Rule and the 
command to love one’s neighbor as one’s 
self, and he did not regard it as imprac- 
ticable. 

We have little patience with the feeble- 
ness of will which wails out that it is im- 
possible, as things-are, to live an ethical 
life. We do not “covet” the sort of stal- 
wart virtue which will be produced by 
creating a condition in which covetous- 
ness and other temptations will be auto- 
matically eliminated, and a lukewarm 
compulsory goodishness will be imposed 
on everybody until God himself is sick of 
it. Indeed we have no idea‘ that “the 
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Co-operative Commonwealth of Social! 
ism,” which these ministers sk for, will 
create such “an environment favorabie to 
the practice of religious life” as they an- 
ticipate, a life that can become really 
valuable and robust not without dust and 
heat. 

We note that this manifesto declares 
that the secretary holds in retentis the 
names of nearly ten times as many who 
are in hearty accord with the signers. 
We trust they will have the courage to 
tell and teach openly what they believe, 


‘and that meanwhile they will not find it 


“impracticable” to practice their religion 
ethically. 
as 


Jan Pouren Case 


Nor many persons in this country 
have seen the full report of the second 
Russian Duma’s committee that investi- 
gated the tortures employed in prisons 
of Livland and Courland. A copy is on 
file in the Congressional Library at 
Washington. Toward the end of its re- 
dundant specifications, a typical para- 
graph relates that, in September, 1906, a 
radical editor was flogged and his 
wounds “massaged” with whip handles; 
that four men were trampled on by dra- 
goons and the flesh torn from their calves 
with spurs; that a railroad watchman’s 
daughter was tortured to death, and that 
others were treated in like kind. Then 
follows this sentence: “They beat the 
eight-year-old Anna Pouren, demanding 
of her she should tell the whereabouts of 
her father.” 

Jan Janoff Pouren is now in the 
Tombs jail, in New York, but he may 
soon be taken out and handed over to the 
Czar to be dealt with for his “crimes.” 
Jan is a mild-appearing, fair-haired Let- 
tish peasant, who came to America about 
two years ago from the district of Riga, 
after the. revolution there had been put 
down. His insignificance kept him out 
of sight of the leading Russian radicals 
here, but the solicitude of his “Little 
Father” followed him even to the abysses 
of the New York East Side. Marvelous 
is the Czar’s omnipresent eye. 

Last winter a requisition was made for 
Pouren’s return under the Russian ex- 
tradition treaty. He was charged ‘with 
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many high-sounding burglaries, arsons, 
murders, and attempts to murder. Then 
his case was looked into by a society of 
leading local workers for Russian lib- 
erty, who arrived at a twofold conclu- 
sion: That Pouren was a bona fide rev- 
olutionist and that this demand was an 
attempt to overthrow the American right 
of political asylum. If he should go, 
why not hundreds of others? From the 
moment that this became clear, the legal 
contest has been a struggle to the death 
between the Russian Government and 
its united fugitives. Many months the 
defense has held out, but at last Commis- 
sioner Shields, in the United States Dis- 
trict Court, has adjudged that Pouren is 
probably guilty of every named form of 
crime, except murder, and shall be sur- 
rendered. 

That Pouren was a genuine political 
offender engaged in civil war according 
to the methods of his party the evidence 
seems to show. ~ 

One of the accusing witnesses said of 
Pouren: “At the time of the revolution- 
ary: movement he has taken part in the 
same and now the rumor is he hides him- 
self in the woods.” Professor Schie- 
mann’s history of the Baltic revolt fully 
explains the well-known ‘guerrilla bands 
called “Forest Friars,” or “Brothers of 
the Wood,” in which the Social Demo- 
crats operated after they had been scat- 
tered by the troops. They constituted a 
formal guild, with bylaws; forced levies 
were made upon the property of enemies ; 
spies or informers were attacked, and 
inn or saloon keepers especially were 
treated as unfriendly. If Irish anti-land- 
lord riots are of “political” character, as 
our courts have held, it is absurd to deny 
equal privilege for the Lettish rebellion, 
even after it had become a forlorn hope. 

Another deponent admits that when 
“Pouren said that it is necessary to set 
fire to the inn,” the incendiaries ordered 
him to help the keeper carry out the ef- 
fects of his father-in-law. Truly a chival- 
rous discrimination for vulgar perpetra- 
tors of arson! 

The methodical bookkeeping by which 
Pouren regulated his practice as a “bur- 
glar” appears from such allegations as 
this: “He aimed his revolver at me and 
said I must immediately give him 44 
rubles. He explained that they have al- 
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ready taken 6 rubles before and now I 
must give 44 rubles, this being the bal- 
ance of the 50 rubles due from us.” 

Existing martial law and the motive 
of personal assault are both revealed in 
this accusation: “They beat me for my 
having indicated to the soldiers where 
they hide themselves.” 

The foregoing admissions were not ob- 
tained by cross-examination, but appear 
in the Russian Government’s carefully 
prepared case, which shows evidence 
gained by torture, which was at its worst 
in the very district and epoch from which 
this testimony was drawn. Recently 
thirty-one members of the third Duma 
have signed a document containing sixty- 
seven columns of grewsome. recitals. 
These torments were not mere punitory 
beatings, but systematic processes to ex- 
tract information. Victims were after- 
ward commonly put out of the way under 
pretext that they had tried to escape. 
With this well-known fact we may com- 
pare the Russian officials’ naive remark 
that two of Pouren’s confederates from 
whom they had elicited murder charges 
against him were “later killed by the 
troops at the attempt to escape.” Rus- 
sian sympathizers here affirm if returned 
that Poufen will be put to torture to 
wring from him secrets of Lettish socie- 
ties in New York or elsewhere. 

The Russian refugees and their friends 
are making heroic efforts to save him 
from extradition. The return of genuine 
thieves, like the man who stole furs, they 
do not object to,-but they believe Pouren 
to be simply an escaped revolutionary, 
like multitudes of others who might as 
well be extradited. We hope that our 
Government will refuse to send him back 
to Russia. 

a 


Memory in Plants 


THE inaugural address of the presi- 
dent of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, meeting in 
Dublin, September 2d, had a twofold in- 
terest, personal and scientific. Mr. Fran- 
cis Darwin took this occasion to make a 
vigorous defense of the theory of the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics 
which has of late been discredited by the 
influence of Weismann. His immediate 
followers out-Darwined Darwin, for they 
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made his natural selection the sole factor 
in evolution, while Darwin himself, tho 
regarding it as the most important, also 
gave much weight to the heredity of 
habits. In fact, we might say that this 
presidential address constitutes in itself 
an argument for a still more advanced 
theory than the speaker attempted to 
prove, for it seems to be a clear case of 
the inheritance of acquired ideas. The 
views now developed by Francis Darwin 
were in part suggested by Charles Dar- 
win just fifty years ago in his paper on 
“The Origin of Species,” and they are 
still more strikingly reminiscent of the 
curious poem of his great-grandfather, 
‘ Erasmus Darwin, “The Botanic Garden,” 
or “The Loves of the Plants,” published 
in 1789. 

Botany is the present Mr. Darwin’s 
peculiar province, and from it he draws 
his main arguments against the mechan- 
ical theories of heredity and of the reac- 
tions of living beings now popular and in 
favor of the mnemic theory of Semon 
that even the lowest of organisms acquire 
habits perpetuated by a sort of memory, 
which he regards as the basis of hered- 
ity. When we try to remember the last 
verse of a poem we usually have to- run 
over rapidly the preceding verses from 
the beginning. This, he says, is paral- 
leled by the development of the ovum 
into the perfect organism, during which 
it passes thru a series of changes be- 
lieved to represent the successive forms 
thru which its ancestors past in the 
process of evolution. 

He shows that plants which have be- 
come accustomed to sleeping at night re- 
tain their twenty-four hour habit when 
kept continuously in the dark, and that 
minute animals, which rise and fall with 
the tides, keep up their tidal rhythm in 
the aquarium. Both plants and the low- 
est animals can be trained to an unusual 
periodicity or to reacting in a certain 
way to a stimulus, and they therefore be- 
have differently from untrained organ- 
isms. This proves that some internal 
effect has been produced in the organ- 
ism by the habit of reacting in this way, 
and there is no dividing line between 
such a physiological change and a mor- 
phological change—that is, a visible and 
permanent alteration of form, even such 
as may be inherited. The question of 
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how far these acquired habits may be ac- 
companied with or caused by conscious- 
ness he is willing to leave to the psychol- 
ogists, tho he himself believes that “in 
all living things there is something 
psychic” and that even “in plants there 
exists a faint copy of what we know as 


- consciousness in ourselves.” 


This is obviously a very different view 
from that now dominate among our 
younger biologists tho not necessarily in- 
compatible with it. The main distinc- 
tion between the inorganic and the or- 
ganic kingdom is that in the former past 
history counts for nothing. A pebble 
brought from the mountains, if it is round 


‘enough, rolls on the beach just as weli 


as those that have had daily practice for 
a thousand years. It is a fundamental 
principle of thermo-dynamics that it 
makes no difference whatever by what 
route a system passes from one point to 
another in its cycle. If a physicist has a 
tube full of a certain gas he does not 
care whether the molecules have been in 
the habit of being condensed to a liquid 
once a day for the past year or whether 
they have just been freed from a salt. 
He knows they will behave just the same 
in any case. ; 

But it is otherwise with an organism, 
even the simplest. Its past history makes 
a difference with it. The way it has been 
accustomed to behaving in the past af- 
fects its actions in the future, or as Mr. 
Darwin would say, it has a memory and 
can acquire a habit. A burnt child 
dreads the fire. A burnt stick does not. 
A carnivorous plant or a sea anemone 
belongs in the same class as that part of 
the people that you can’t fool all the time. 

Prof. Jacques Loeb, of the University 
of California, has been endeavoring to 
explain the movements of the lower ani- 
mals as simple tropisms or reactions to 
stimuli thru physical or chemical means, 
direct and inevitable like the movements 
of a compass needle under the influence 
of a magnet. If a polywog turns toward 
the light it means no more than that a 
comet heads to the sun. According to 
Mr. Darwin’s view the reaction, tho it 
may be regarded as ultimately no less 
mechanical, is not the direct effect of the 
stimulus but due to the inherited habit of 
the organism to behave in a certain way 
under these circumstances. The two 
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biologists are, therefore, in a way work- 
ing on opposite sides. Darwin would ex- 
tend the “psychic factor down thru the 
whole realm of life. Loeb would extend 
the physical and chemical interpretations 
of vital processes as far up as he can. 
Which view is the more useful remains 
to be seen. A science generally makes 
most progress when two interpretations 
are offered for the same phenomena. 

At the conclusion of his address Mr. 
Darwin showed how his theory applies 
to evolution in the following words: 

“The great engine of natural selection is 
taunted nowadays, as it was fifty years ago, 
with being merely a negative power. I ven- 
ture to think that the mnemic hypothesis of 
evolution makes the positive value of natural 
selection more obvious. If evolution is a proc- 
ess of drilling organisms into habits, the elimi- 
nation of those that cannot learn is an integral 
part of the process, and is no less real because 
it is carried out by a self-acting system. It is 
surely a positive gain to the harmony of the 
universe that the discordant strings should 
break. But natural selection does more than 
this; and just as a trainer insists on his per- 
forming dogs accommodating themselves to 
conditions of increasing complexity, so does 
natural selection pass on its pupils from one 
set of conditions to other and more elaborate 
tests, insisting that they shall endlessly repeat 
what they have learned and forcing them to 
learn something new. Natural selection at- 
tains in a blind, mechanical way the ends 
gained by a human breeder; and by an ex- 
tension of the same metaphor it may be said 
to have the power of a trainer—of an auto- 
matic master, with endless patience and all 
time at his disposal.” 

a . 

It will be noticed that 
‘Judge Gray, who wrote 
the decision declaring the 
Hepburn law unconstitutional is a Demo- 
crat, and one of the most distinguished 
and trusted of Democrats. He was 
United States Senator from Delaware, 
member of the Peace Commission at 
Paris, is a member of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, was Chairman of 
the Anthracite Coal-striké Commission, 
and has been prominentlv suggested as 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency. 
The dissenting judge is a Republican 
from. Pittsburg, Pa. The commodity 
clause of the act makes it unlawful for 
a railroad to transport from one State to 
another or to any foreign country any 
article or commodity mined or produced 
by it. Lumber is exempt and the clause 
is aimed particularly at the railroads 
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owning coal mines. The Interstate Com- 
merce Act provides a penalty not to ex- 
ceed $5,000 for each violation of the 
clause. It was contended by the defend- 
ants that each car of coal shipped in vio- 
lation of the act could be construed as 
an offense. This would show a mon- 
strous confiscaton of property, as, for in- 
stance, in the case of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, which ships daily 1,200 cars of 
anthracite in interstate commerce and 
would be liable to a fine of $6,000,000 
per day, which would in a week double 
the fine imposed on the Standard Oil 
Trust. i 


A fine combina- 
tion of poetic in- 
stinct with busi- 
ness tact was that which induced Billy 
Kent, as they call him out West, to turn 
over to the government for safe keeping 
a grove of redwood giants. He had 
come in possession of one of those grand 
old California groves, and found that a 
power company, counting the millions of 
feet of lumber, had begun condemnation 
proceedings. -He found himself help- 
less, and turned to the government at 
Washington. He asked that this grove 
might become United States property, 
but Mr. Roosevelt answered that he was 
unable to accept the magnificent present 
for the people without a special law. 
The condemnation proceedings were 
hurried thru the courts, ‘but Mr. Kent 
was as determined as the greedy lumber 
cutters. A statute was found, obscure, 
and placed on. the books just after the 
Civil War. It provided that plots of 
ground of historical interest could be 
accepted by the President of the United 
States as “national monuments.” The 
intent of the statute had been to make 
possible national cemeteries and parks of 
battlefields. Mr. Kent asked the gov- 
ernment to make his grove of redwoods 
a “national monument”; and that is how 
it happens that, by the glad assent of 
President Roosevelt, there is a national 
monument down in the gorges of the 
California mountains. Billy Kent has 
provided for the care of the grove for 
ten years to come, and a flag of the 
United States warns trespassers and 
prevents condemnation. This unique 
gift is to be called the “John Muir 


Mr. Kent’s 
“National Monument” 
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Woods.” There are two hundred and 
ninety-five acres, carefully surveyed, -and 
now the property of the American peo- 
ple. It is a fitting appendix to this story 
that eleven foreign governments, appre- 
ciative of Mr. Kent’s public spirit, have 
decorated him, and this beside a large 
number of national and international so- 
cieties. Mr. Kent was at one time an 
alderman of Chicago, and there gained 
a lasting reputation for fighting the gang 
which had control of the city. 


& 


, The negroes of the Niag- 
ge Niagara ara Movement, who met 

ovement the other day in Oberlin 
to the number of “about fifty delegates 
representing eleven States,” have pre- 
sented a very brief address to the negroes 
of the country. The first recommenda- 
tion is this: 

“We say to our own: Obey the law, defend 
no crime, conceal no criminal, seek no quarrel ; 
but arm yourselves, and when the mob invades 
your home, shoot, and shoot to kill.” 

This is about what any one would rec- 
ommend to white people. The other is: 

“We say to voters: Register and vote when- 
ever and wherever you have a right. Vote, not 
in the past, but in the present. Remember that 
the conduct of the Republican party toward 
negroes has been a disgraceful failure to keep 
just promises. The dominant Roosevelt faction 
has sinned in this respect beyond forgiveness. 
We therefore trust that every black voter will 
uphold men like Joseph Benson Foraker, and 
will leave no stone unturned to defeat William 
H. Taft. Remember Brownsville, and establish 
next November the principle of negro inde- 
pendence in voting, not only for punishing ene- 
mies, but for rebuking false friends.” 
Doubtless it seems to these strenuous 
men wise to rush into the arms of their 
worst foes for the sake of rebuking their 
lukewarm friends. Some folks will bite 
off. their nose to spite their face, will cut 
off the leg to cure a corn; but Senator 
Foraker can advise them better. 


& 


At the recent meeting of 
Reeves nal the Educational Conference 

of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Atlanta, Dr. James W. Lee re- 
ported that the South, with 30 per cent. 
of the area of the country, furnishes 40 
per cent. of our national exports. This 
same area contains more square miles of 
coal than all Europe. West Virginia and 
Kentucky alone have ten billions’. worth 
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of coal, estimated at ten cents a ton as 
mined. The cotton crop is bringing in 
annually over seven hundred millions. of 
dollars, and that represents but a third of 
the agricultural production of the South. 
The growing of fruits and vegetables for 
the Northern market is increasing with 
leaps and bounds. The soil of the South, 
if we take into account the legumes 
which can be used for soil improvement, 
and the comparative ease of working 
such soil in contrast with that of New 
England, is a mine of unlimited wealth. 
And yet, says Dr. Lee, Harvard Uni- 
versity alone has an annual income 


’ greater by nearly twenty thousand dollars 


than the incomes of all the colleges and 
universities of the whole South com- 
bined. During the last quarter of a cen- 
tury these Southern institutions have not 
received altogether quite ten millions of 
dollars. This is not a good showing on 
the face of it, but we have to bear in 
mind that Southern institutions really are 
making comparative progress of a very 
high sort. Coeducation and industrialism 
are almost universal, and in Georgia 
agricultural education has a better front- 
age than any other State in the Union. 
Another ten years ought to show a re- 
markable change thruout the whole 
South. 
® M 

President Roosevelt has 
National Health seldom said a_ better 

thing than when he told 
us that the gravest problem before us as 
a people is that of “national efficiency.” 
At the Governors’ onference, at Wash- 
ington, it was agreed that all the States 
should combine in working for “the 
beauty, healthfulness and habitability” of 
the whole country. Mr. Bryan urges a 
larger appropriation of money for. the 
investigation of diseases that are “affect- 
ing our national character,” and Mr. 
Taft proposes a model public health ser- 
vice, aided by “making our national cap- 
ital a model sanitary city.” Dr. William 
H. Welch, of Johns Hopkins University, 
has recently exprest the opinion that by 
proper organization our death rate can 
be “cut in two.” The Committee of One 
Hundred, established by the Association 
for the Advancement of Science, insists 
on a Cabinet position representing Pub- 
lic Health. The league formed by this 
committee has already twenty thousand 
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members, and is said to be growing at 
the rate of two hundred per day. It se- 
cured a health plank in both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic platforms, and both 
Mr. Bryan and Mr. Taft are committed 
to vigorous action on the national health 
question if elected. The point aimed at 
is not the abolition of certain diseases, so 
much as the establishment of a high 
standard of national health—wholeness. 
We are very far from that national ef- 
ficiency which makes it sure that we shall 
be able to survive as the fittest in the 
struggle of races and people. 


& 

The Technical World re- 
No Chimney ports, possibly the first of 
the kind, a model house for 
the twentieth century. It is built of 
cement; the cheapest and healthiest of 
materials—a material that can be most 
easily kept in a sanitary condition. The 
foundations and walls are of concrete 
blocks, molded right on the ground 
where the house is built, and using up 
much of the material thrown out in dig- 
ging the cellar. The interior is finished 
in plaster and oak, including the floors. 
But the most startling feature of this new 
house is the entire absence of a chimney. 
There is provision for artificial light and 
heat, but no provision for a fire. It is a 
house without a coal bin or a wood pile, 
and without any dangerous gases or 
ashes. In size it is thirty-four feet by 
thirty, and two stories high. It might as 
well be of any other style desired by its 
owner. The house is. fronted with a 
large porch, and contains eight rooms on 
the two main floors. Its’ cost was less 
than thirty-five hundred. We believe 
that this is the first really radical change 
in house architecture since the introduc- 
tion of coal. It faces the future, and 
shows us the way that we shall probably 
travel to secure our independence of coal 
mines and forests. We shall not freeze 

to death when these are gone. 

& 

While our recent Con- 
Postal Reform gress denied us the pos- 
tal reform demanded by 
the whole American people, in the way 
of postal savings banks and parcels ser- 
vice, we must not overlook the fact that 
Postmaster-General Meyer and Postmas- 
ter-General Buxton of Great Britain 
have brought about a reduction of post- 
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age between the United States and Great 
Britain to two cents an ounce, operative 
after October 1st of the present year. 
Elihu Burritt, whom we used to know as 
“The Learned Blacksmith,” urged this 
change fifty years ago. He was at that 
time consul of the United States at Shef- 
field. Such a reduction has been urged 
by both peoples from time to time ever 
since. Postmaster-General James work- 
ed faithfully while in office, and since he 
has used his pen strenuously in the same 
cause. Postmaster-General Smith insist- 
ed that cheaper ocean postage was a ne- 
cessity ; but he retired from the office be- 
fore the question could be brought to pas- 
sage. Our present Postmaster-General 
is a very determined character, and while 
Congress has been balking him in one di- 

rection he has been quietly working in © 
another. Ocean penny postage is now an 
accomplished fact. J. Henniker Heaton, 
another English reformer, has set himself 
to secure a reduction also in cable tolls. 
The present charge is twenty-five cents 
a word, and Mr. Heaton is of the opinion 
that a rate of two cents per word would 
be abundantly remunerative, and he 
hopes to secure such a rate. He argues 
that it will not only establish better trade 
relations, but bring the two nations into 
much closer social intercourse and pro- 
mote fraternity. Now that both parties 
are pledged to postal savings banks and 
other postal reforms, the people must see 
to it that we are not put off much longer 
with promises. Postmaster - General 
Meyer can be relied upon to do his part 
of the work with promptness and energy. 
Improved postal and cable service are co- 


ordinate reforms. 
se 


The Merchants’ Association of 
Infection New York, whose first purpose 

is to foster the trade and the 
welfare of New York, sends out the fol- 
lowing rules, governing the sanitation of 
our homes, the purity of foodstuffs, and 
the prevention of contagion. They are 
based on the demonstrated fact that the 
common house fly is a disease breeder 
and dispenser. That the fly is a torture 
during the late summer months all under- 
stand, but they do not comprehend the 
fact that it is also dangerous to human 
life: 
BP cy. the flies away from the sick, espe- 
cially those ill with contagious diseases. Kill 
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every fly that strays into the sick room. His 
bod ~ 4 is covered with disease germs. 

© not allow decaying material of any sort 
to accumulate in or near your premises. 

“All refuse that tends in any way to fer- 
mentation, such as bedding straw, paper waste 
and vegetable matter, should be disposed of or 
covered with lime or kerosene oil. 

“Screen all food. 

“Keep all receptacles for garbage carefully 
covered and the can cleaned or sprinkled with 
oil or lime. 

“Keep all stable manure in vault or pit, 
screened or sprinkled with lime, oil, or other 
cheap preparation. 

“See that, your sewage system is in good or- 
der; that it does not leak, is up to date and 
not exposed to flies. 

“Pour. kerosene into the drains. 

“Cover food after a meal; burn or bury all 
table refuse. 

“Screen all food exposed for sale. 

“Screen all windows and doors, especially 
the kitchen and dining room. 

“Burn pyrethrum powder in the house to 
kill the flies. 

“Don’t forget, if you see flies, their breed- 
ing place is in nearby filth. It may be behind 
the doors, urider the table, or in the cuspidor. 

“If there is no dirt and filth there will be 
no flies. . 

“If there is a nuisance in the neighborhood 
write at once to the Health Department.” 
These rules deserve a very general dis- 
semination, and we gladly assist along 
this line. The subject of national health 
is barely broached, but it must become 


one of our profoundest studies. 
& 

Turkey is trying hard to make up for 
lost time, passing in two months thru 
stages of evolution that have required 
other European countries two centuries. 
First, an Oriental despotism under which 
no man might whisper progress; then 
a constitution and a parliament granted ; 
next the walls are painted with the in- 
scription Hurriyet, Musavet, Ukhuvoet 
(“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity”), while 
all the phonographs play the Marseil- 
laise ; then a labor union among the rail- 
road men and a strike by the dockers; 
and, lastly, a paper established at 
Smyrna with the title of Erghat (“The 
Worker’), and devoted to Marxian so- 
cialism. So far, so good. They seem 
to have skipped Robespierre and Napo- 
leon entirely. 


The gift of an island near West Point 
to the Military Academy by Mrs. Sage 
and Miss Anna B. Warner brings ‘to- 
gether the names of two aged 
and admirable women, of whom 


one has had the opportunity, come 
to her shortly before reaching her 
eightieth birthday, to become the benefi- 
cent almoner of many large gifts to 
the public; while the other, now of 
equal age, was well known to the read- 
ing world of a generation ago as the au- 
thor, under the name of “Amy Lothrop,” 
of many stories, of which several were 
in collaboration with her sister, Susan 
Warner. The island will be the very 
pleasant memorial of this conjunction of 
most peaceful givers to the art of war. 
a 
Captain Hobson warned the Chi- 


: cagoans last week that their cit ? was in 


imminent danger of an attack by the 
Japanese thru Canada. H. G. Wells, in 
his current serial, pictures a swarm of 
samurai in aeroplanes descending out of 
the clouds upon the city of Buffalo. We 
do not believe that the Japanese are like- 
ly to adopt any such roundabout ways as 
these. In our.opinion the only danger 
we have to fear from the Japanese is that 
they may have run a secret tunnel thru 
the center of the earth to New York and 
may at any moment take the lid off and 
enter the subway. We beg Captain Hob- 
son to meet them halfway. 
s&s 


The French court record on the Drey- 
fus case stands as follows: 

December 22d, 1894. Court-martial at 
Cherche-Midi; Dreyfus guilty and condemned 
to Devil’s Isle for life. 

December 31st, 1804. Military Court of Re- 
vision; Dreyfus still guilty. 

May 29th, 1899. Court of Cassation; Drey- 
fus innocent. 

September gth,*1899, Court-martial at Ren- 
nes; Dreyfus guilty and pardoned. 

July, 1906. Court of Cassation; Dreyfus in 
nocent and reinstated in the army. 

September 11th, 1908. Assize Court; Drey 
fus still innocent, but may be shot at with im- 
punity whenever he appears in public. 

What next? 
st 


It is a matter for general congratula- 
tion that Prof. L. H. Bailey has consent- 
ed to serve at the head of the commis- 
sion appointed by President Roosevelt to 
improve the social, economic and sani- 
tary condition on American farms. He 
will, for a while, be relieved from his 
duties in Cornell University, altho he is 
one of those men who are able to carr) 
on at the same time about as many allied 
lines of work as any man among us. 
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Tremendous Fire Losses 


Every one knows.in a general way that 
a jot of money annually goes up in 
smoke. . The exact figures are, however, 
not so well known so that the exhibit 
made in the diagram herewith repro- 
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duced from The Boston Herald will seem 
spectacular to the average man. The in- 
creasing frequency of great conflagra- 
tions in this country is causing appre- 
hension not only at home but abroad 
where certain of the great insurance com- 
panies are interested in American risks. 
The accompanying table shows a fright- 
ful discrepancy between the fire loss in 
Berlin and that in Chicago. It is only 
within a comparatively few years that any 
organized effort has been made to reduce 
the constantly growing fire losses. For 
the most part when the losses increased 
too greatly the premium rates were ad- 
vanced and that was about all. Since 
then the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation has come into existence and it is 
carrying on a most excellent work in 
adapting scientific methods to the per- 
manent reduction of fire losses. We can 
but shudder when we merely glance at 
the table and observe the difference be- 
tween the annual fire losses as they were 
in 1875 and what they were when last re- 
ported. 

The annual number of fires in Ameri- 
can cities averages forty for each 10,000 
of population, as compared with eight for 
each 10,000 of population in European 
cities. The annual per capita loss in 
Australia, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Italy and Switzerland varies from 12 
cents in Italy to 49 cents in Germany, 
with an average of 33 cents, as compared 
with $2.47 in the United States. Berlin 
has a population of 3,000,000. Its aver- 


age annual fire loss is $150,000. Chicago 
has about 2,000,000 population and an 
annual fire loss of nearly $5,000,000. 
This is not a record of which the 
United States can be proud as -leading 
the world, but is rather an example of 
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American wastefulness as contrasted 
with the results of European prudence, 
and should make us pause and consider 
whether we can indefinitely stand this ap- 
palling destruction of property. Accord- 
ing to recently published statements by 
the president of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association more than 50 per 
cent. of the fire loss is now due to what 
is technically called “faults of manage- 
ment” or what might perhaps be better 
termed pure carelessness, that is to say, 
preventable causes. It is not a pleasant 
thing to stand as an example before the 
world of a lamentable fire waste, largely 
due to carelessness and recklessness. 
wf 

Tue International Harvester Com- 
pany is about to organize a sick benefit 
association for its 30,000 employees. Ac- 
cording to the company’s plan as pub- 
lished every employee contributing 2 per 
cent. of his wages to the insurance fund 
when established, thereupon becomes a 
member of the association, and is entitled 
to all of its benefits during the period 
covered by his payments. - Not only is the 
contributing employee insured against 
death but his insurance covers sickness 
or accident, and he is entitled to half pay 
while disabled by illness or injury. The 
wages for two years are paid under the 
adopted scheme to the family of a man 
who meets death by accident, either on 
or off duty. There are other com- 
mendable features about the Harvester 
Company’s plan. 
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Judge Gray’s Decision 


REFERENCE has been made elsewhere 
in THE INDEPENDENT to the decision 
reached last week in the United States 
Circuit Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, by means of which the 
suits of the Federal Government to en- 
force the commodities clause of the Hep- 
burn Railroad Act against the anthracite 
coal-carrying railroads of Pennsylvania 
were dismissed. If the appeal now con- 
templated by Attorney - General Bona- 
parte should not result in a reversal the 
effect on the railroad properties affected 
cannot but help to strengthen them finan- 
cially. The mere announcement of the 
Philadelphia court’s decision was follow- 
ed by an immediate rise of from one and 
a half to two points, and dealings in the 
so-called coal stocks immediately after 
the news of the decision had been pub- 
lished were on an extensive scale. 

a 

....Planning to provide cross-ties for 
its future needs, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company has set out this year 625,- 
000 young trees, making a total of 2,425,- 
000 set out since it began this work. 

& 


....According to a report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the value of 
farm animals in the United States on 
January Ist was $4,331,230,000, or less 
by $92,468,000 than the value one year 
ago. 

& 

....During the first half of 1908 the 
sales of stocks on the New York Ex- 
change were less by 28 per cent. than in 
the first half of 1907, but the sales of 
bonds ($443,316,000) showed an increase 
of $207,000,000. 


....It appears that 56 of the 309 na- 
tional banks in Oklahoma have accepted 
the provisions of the Oklahoma law for 
guaranteeing deposits. Owing to the At- 
torney-General’s decision that their ac- 
tion was unlawful they are now required 
to withdraw from the agreement. A 
bank’s refusal to do this will be regarded 
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as just cause for the forfeiture of its 


charter. 
Jo 

.-.-Lhe Canadian Government, will 
soon propose legislation, it is said, for the 
construction of a railroad to Fort 
Churchill or Fort Nelson, on Hudson 
Bay, to provide a new outlet for exports 
of grain. The water route thru Hudson 
Bay to the Atlantic can be used for about 
three and a half months in each year. A 
surveying party of one hundred men left 
Winnipeg last week to locate the route. 
Parliament will receive the surveyors’ re- 
port in January. 


...-A third indictment (41 counts) 
against Charles W. Morse and Alfred H. 
Curtis, formerly vice-president and presi- 
dent respectively of the National Bank 
of North America, was recently report- 
ed by the Federal grand jury in this city. 
The offenses in question were closely 
associated with the beginning of the 
panic. E. R. Thomas, another bank 
officer who was disciplined by the Clear- 
ing House Association in October, has 
agreed to turn over to his creditors 
$100,000 of his annual income of $180,- 
ooo until his debts are paid.» He also 
gives up his racing stable and stock 
farm. 

ed 

....Pending the results of the Presi- 
dential election, financial affairs are 
somewhat inclined to drag. New enter- 
prises are being carefully scrutinized and 
undertaken only with the greatest con- 
servatism. A well-known banker, in an 
interview this week, said to the financial 
editor of THE INDEPENDENT: “Political 
uncertainties are likely to loom up from 
now on until election. Shrewd observ- 
ers of the political situation think the 
Republicans are too apathetic and sure 
about Taft’s election. Campaign money 
is coming in very slowly. A man who re- 
turned from California last week told me 
there is much Bryan talk out there. 
While I believe Taft will be elected, I 
consider the campaign has just com- 
menced, and if we do not get some good 
scares it will be extraordinary.” 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST 


OF NEW YORK COMPANY 
at the close of business on the S3ist day of August, 1908: at the close of business on the _ day of August, 1908: 
RESOURCES. RESOURCBS. 
Bonds and mortga Bonds and mortgages $3,918,996 74 
Stock and ts, Stock and bond investments, viz. 
Public securities (book wlke, * $1, 409,088.- Public securities (book hy $567,801), 
08), market value 1,408,088 08 market value 522,300 00 
Other securities (book value, $7,723,465.- Other securities (book value, $9,596, —_ 
97), market value -. 1,728,406 97 09), market value 10,146,741 00 
1] .» 17,448,872 29 | Loans 20,205,826 74 
339 60 182,536 02 
e 47,500 00 1,568,271 36 
t 3,461,355 52 2,348,888 93 
n 1,508,222 09 3,600,000 00 
S 31,210 00 
216,654 61 
n Other assets, viz.: 
Accrued interest entered 
it Accrued interest not entered 


Capital stock 

Surplus, including all undivided p 

Due trust oo banks, cade a 
Preferred depos 

Deposits (net 5 Gettirced 

Certificates of deposit (not preferred) 

Total deposits $20,957,363 28 


Checks accepted 

Reserved for taxes and expenses 
Accrued interest entered 
Unadjusted accounts 


State of New York, County of New York, 
ALVIN W. KRECH, and 


pany has been transacted at the location 
required by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), 
and not elsewhere, and that the above Hs atl is made in 
compliance with an official notice received from the Super- 
intendent of Banks designating the 31st Me of August, 
1908, as the day of ba ws report shall be made. 
ALVIN KRECH, P t. 
G. M. WALKER, Assistant Treasure 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents ‘the 
3d day of September, 1908, before me. 
R. P. JACKSON, 
Notary Public No. 39, New York County. 
Register’ 


8 Office No. 5,727. 
[Seal of Notary.] ; 





PREPAYMENT OF DEBENTURES 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING 
COMPANY 
OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


Will pay par and accrued interest for the De- 
bentures of Series D74, due October 1, 1908, 
upon presentation at the office of the Company 





Security Convenience Privacy 
THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 


214 BROADWAY 
Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe-K of Securities. 
he hones of all Sizes 1 and Prices. ~ 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience 
of customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 





Contingent account 
Insurance ecoant, bonds and mortgages. . 
Suspense a 


Capital stock 
Surplus, including all undivided profits 
e trust companies, banks, and bankers.. 
Preferred deposits 
Deposits (not preferred) 
Certificates of deposit (not preferred) 
Total deposits $37,793, 


Reserved for taxes 

Life insurance 

Accrued interest entered 
Annuities 

Accrued interest not entered 
General account of interest 526,410 38 
$46,003,106 78 
State of New York, County of New York, 8s,: 

WALTER KERR, First Vice-President, and GEORGE M. 
CORNING, Secretary, of the New York Life Insurance and 
Trust Company, located and doing business at No. 52 Well 
Street, in the City of New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, says the foregoing report is true 
and correct in all respects, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, and they further say that the usual business 
of said trust company has been transacted at the location 
required by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), 
and not elsewhere; and that the above report is made in 
compliance with an official notice received from the Super- 
intendent of Banks designating the 3ist day of August, 
1908, as the day of which such report shall be made. 

ALTER KERR, First Vice-President, 
G. M. CORNING, Secretary. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 

4th day of September, 1908, before me. n 
J 


. B. AUSTI 

[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public, Kings 

Certificate filed in New York County Clerk’s Office and 
Kings and New York County Register’s Offices. 





New York Real Estate will 
Make your Dollars grow. 

Plant your money in land, 

But be sure where you put it. 
We have made Millions in 

Real Estate, and will make 
Millions more! We offer 

You the Opportunity to put 
Your Money with ours. _ Perfect 
Security. Large Assets—20 
Years’ experience. Ask for Book F. 
New York Realty Owners Co., 
489 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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READING NOTICES 





THE MAPLEWOOD, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Those who know the Berkshire Hills know Pittsfield, 
which is in the very heart of this famed region. Auto- 
mobilists can well afford to make wide detours in order 
to stop at Pittsfield. The Maplewood, with its attrac- 
tive grounds, is one of the oldest and best hotels in 
western Massachusetts. Situate in a park of several 
acres, it affords tourists of all kinds with a comfortable 
wore place where every attention is given to them 
and where they can have much luxury without undue 
negrem of rooms will be forwarded on request 
rthur W. Plumb, The Maplewood, Pittsfield, 


cost. 
made to 
Mass. 


MILLION ACRES GOVERNMENT LANDS 

Rosebud reservation in South Dakota to be thrown 
open to the public October sth to 17th. Write for folder | 
telling how to get a 160-acre homestead in this rich and 
fertile region. The North Western Line is the only all- | 
rail route to the reservation. Entry can be made at | 
Dallas or Gregory, the only towns on the reservation 
border. : 

For full information about how to get a homestead, with 
details regarding rates, train schedules, etc., apply to | 
ft - Kniskern, P. T. M., C. & N. W. Ry., Chicago, III. 
—Adv. 








DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 





American Chicle Co., monthly, common, 1 
per cent, extia 1 per cent., payable September 
21st, 1908. 

American Car and Foundry Co., preferred, 
1% per cent.; common, % per cent.; payable 
October Ist, 1908. 

United States Leather Co., preferred, $1.50 
per share, payable October Ist, 1908. 

Manhattan Railway Co. (Interboro Rapid 
Transit Co., Lessee), quarterly, 134 per cent., 
payable October rst, 1908. 

International Silver Co., preferred, I per 
cent., payable October Ist, 1908. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co., quarterly, 2% 
per cent., payable September 3oth, 1908. 

Western Union Telegraph Co., quarterly, 14 
per cent., payable October 15th, 1908. 

United Fruit Co., quarterly, 2 per cent., pay- 
able October 15th, 1908. 

Guaranty Trust Co., quarterly, 5 per cent., 
payable September 3oth, 1908. 

American. Locomotive Co., quarterly, pre- 
— 1% per cent., payable October aist, 
1908. . 

United Cities Realty Corporation, semi-an- 
nual, preferred, 2%4 per cent.; extra, 4% per 
cent., payable November Ist, 1908. 

Tennessee Copper Co., 5 per cent., payable 
September 3oth, 1908. 





DAGUERREOTYPES | 
and other old pictures 
REPRODUCED pop ENLARGED 


by a new method which preserves all the 
quaintness and charm of the original and 


adds the modern style of finish, thus pro- 
ducing wonderfully artistic and_pictur- 
esque effects. We also restore Daguer- 
reotypes to their original clearness. 





HOLLINGER & €O., 682 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
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Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


OF BOSTON 


‘Assets Dec. 31, 1907 . $48,149,626.53 
Liabilities . m - 43,409,165.93 
Unassigned Funds 4,740,460.60 


STEPHEN H. RHODES 


President 


ROLAND 0. LAMB 


Vice-President 

















New York Office, St. Paul Building 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

A. G. BULLOCK, - President 
January 1, 1908 
(5 1 peaeldeneabapteecenennerhe << enr 
Sg eet taf ae 
“NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 
1850 1908 
THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 

IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK : 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRA 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


H. PORTER 


WILLIAM Prest. 
Good whether experienced in 


Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York City 
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Wabash Pittsburg. Terminal 
Railway Gompany 


First Mortgage Bonds 


The First Mortgage Bondholders’ Committee under the 
deposit agreement dated June 3d, 1908, hereby gives notice 
that the permanent certificates of the Depositaries rep- 
resenting deposited coupon bonds have been listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. The Depositaries are 
prepared to exchange the temporary certificates represent- 
ing deposited coupon bonds for permanent engraved certifi- 
cates of deposit. More than a majority of the outstanding 
first mortgage bonds have been deposited under said agree- 
ment or otherwise subjected thereto, and the Committee 
has extended the time for the deposit without penalty of 
said bonds with either the CENTRAL TRUST COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK or OLD COLONY TRUST 
COMPANY, BOSTON, until the close of business, SEP- 
TEMBER 30, 1908, after which date no bonds will 
ne received except in the discretion of the Committee and 
subject to such penalties as it may impose. 

Dated New York, September 10, 1908. 

J. N. WALLACE, Chairman; 
PAUL MORTON, 

HALEY FISKE, 

HARRY BRONNER, 

MYRON T. HERRICK, 
GORDON ABBOTT, 

GEO. P. BUTLER, 

D. CRAWFORD CLARK, 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


Committee. 
FRANKLIN L. BABCOCK, 
a 
Wall Street, New York City. 
JOLINE, ‘LARKIN & RATHBONE, 
Counsel. 





DIVIDENDS 





AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY. 
30 Church Street, New York, September 10th, 1908. 

The Board of Directors this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. upon the pre- 
ferred capital stock, payable October 2ist, 1908, to the pre- 
ferred stockholders of record at the close of business on 
September 2ist, 1908. Checks will be mailed. 

For the purpose of this aividend, and of the annual elec- 
tion to be held on October 20th, 1908, the transfer books 
of the Company will -close at 3 P. M., September 2ist, 
1908, and reopen October 224, 1908. 

8. T. CALLAWAY, Secretary. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
Coupons from these opp s fevente by _ orm on 
September 1, nee at the ee Hy of the Com 
a in New York or in oe be vias New 
ork by the Manhattan Wir oa Yee Wall Street. 
RIVER, Treasurer. 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
New York, September 8th, 1908. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this dav a 
regular quarterly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER 
(PNT. was declared, payable on and after September 30th, 


1998, to the stockholders of record on Saturday, September 
the 12th, 1908, at one o’clock P. M. 

The transfer books will close on Saturday, September 
12th, 1908, at one o’clock P. M., “— reopen on Thursday, 
October 1st, 1908, at 10 o’clock A. 

FRED'’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 





“The Pale Girl” 


Did Not Know Coffee Was the Cause. 


In cold weather some people think a cup of hot coffee 
good to help keep warm. So it is—for a short time, but 
the drug—caffeine—acts on the heart to weaken the cir- 
culation and the reaction is to cause more chilliness. 

There is a hot wholesome drink which a Dak. girl found 
after a time, makes the blood warm and the heart strong. 

She ‘says: 

“Having lived for five years in N. Dak., I have used 
considerable coffee owing to the cold climate. As a result 
I had a dull headache regularly, suffered from indigestion, 
and had no ‘life’ in me. 

“I was known as ‘the pale girl’ and people thought 1 
was just weakly. After a time I had heart trouble and 
became very nervous, never knew what it was to be real 
well. Took medicine but it never seemed to do any good. 

“Since being married my husband and I both have 
thought coffee was harming us and we would quit, only to 
begin again, although we felt it was the same as | eae 
to us. rs 

“Then we got some Postum. Well, the effect was really 
wonderful. My complexion is clear now, headache gone, 
and I have a great deal of energy I had never known 
while drinking coffee. 

“I haven’t been troubled with indigestion since using 
Postum, am not nervous, and need no medicine. We have 
a little girl and boy who both love Postum and thrive on 
it and Grape-Nuts.” 

“There’s_a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one ap- 
pears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 


TENNESSEE COPPER COMPANY 
New York, September 34, 1908. 
The Roard of Directors have this "day declared a dividend 
on the capital stock of this Company of FIVE PER CENT. 
($1.25 per share), payable September 30th. 1908, to stock- 
holders of —— at the close of business Tuesday, Septem- 


ber 15th, 
J. H. SUSMANN, Treasurer. 


Office of 
UNITED CITIES REALTY CORPORATION 


261 Broadway, New York City. 

September 9th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors, at a meeting held this day, de- 
clared the usual semi-annual dividend of 2%%, and an 
extra dividend of Three-quarters of 1% on the Preferred 
Stock of the Corporation, payable November ist, 1908, to 
stockholders of record on September 30th, 1908. The books 
for the registration and transfer of such stock will he 
closed at the close of business on September 30th, 1908, 
and reopened at the opening of business on November 2d, 

1908. HEBER SMITH, Assistant Secretary. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 37. 

A quarterly dividend of two per cent. on the capital 
stock of this Company has been declared, payable October 
15th, 1908, at the office of the Treasurer, 131 State Street, 
Boston, Mass., to stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 26th, 1908. 

CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


New York, September 9th, 1908. 
DIVIDEND NO. 158. 


The Board of Directors have declared a enna divi- 
dend of ONE-HALF OF ONE PER CENT. upon the Capita? 
Stock of this Company, payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer on and after the 15th day of October next, to share- 
holders of record at the close of the transfer books on 
the 19th day of September inst. 

For the purpose of the Annual Meeting of Stockholders 
to be held on Wednesday, the 14th day of October next, 
and of the dividend above referred the transfer seus 
will be closed at the close of business on the 19th day of 
Septemher and be reopened on the morning of the 16th 


day of October next. ‘ 
M. T. WILBUR. Treasurer. 
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To School Teachers 





@. During the last few years there has been a 
growing demand for THE INDEPENDENT in the 
schoolroom. The weekly summary of the im- 
portant events thruout the world has been found 
especially valuable. A school in Cleveland, Ohio, 
received 100 copies a week while the classes 
were studying current events, and other schools 
in various parts of the country have made use of 
THE INDEPENDENT in their class room work. 


A Special Offer for Class Rooms 


@. The growing demand for THE INDEPENDENT. 
in this connection is most gratifying, and we have 
decided to co-operate on our part and make a 
special rate on orders from school teachers. We 
will send a weekly copy of THE INDEPENDENT 
to any address from now until the close of the 
school year for One Dollar, provided at least 
three copies are ordered. If over twenty-five 
copies are‘ ordered, a still better rate will be 
made. If you are interested in broadening the 
scope of the work in your classes, do not fail 
to write us on this subject. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton Street, New York 























